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Bella Coola. (McIlwraith), Smith. 
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Blackfoot. idem., Grinnel, Knox, Linderman, Schultz, Uhlenbeck, Walton. 
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California. Kroeber, Schmidt. 

Carrier. (Jenness). 

Catawba. (Speck), Swanton. 

Chehalis. (Adamson), (Boas), Palmer. 

Cherokee. Parsons, Speck. 

Cheyenne. Campbell, Grinnell. 

Chinook. McInnes. 

Chippewa. Bimboni, Densmore, Hewitt, Linderman, Reagan, Wright. 
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Cochiti. (Benedict), (Boas), De Huff, Dumarest, Goldfrank. 

Coeur d’Aléne. (Reichard). 

Colorado. Richards. 

Coos. Frachtenberg. 

Cowlitz. (Adamson), (Jacobs). 

Cree. (Bloomfield), Cresswell, Linderman, (Michelson), Prud’homme, Skinner, 
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Creek. (Speck), Swanton. 

Crow. Lowie. 

Dakota. (Beckwith), Bonnin, Gilmore, McLaughlin, Olden, Skinner, Wallis. 

Delaware. Michelson, (Michelson), (Speck). 

Dené. Chapman. 

Dieguefio. Davis, Spier. 
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Sinkyone. (Goddard), Kroeber. 
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Eells, E. S. Fairy tales from Brazil: How and why tales fromBrazilian 
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Folklore expedition to Spain. JAFL 34: 127—142. 

New Mexican Spanish folklore. JAFL 28: 204—207, 319—352; 
29: 505—535- 

Romancero nuevomejicano. Revue hispanique. 33:446—560; 
40: 215—227; 41: 678—679. 

Romances de Puerto Rico. Revue hispanique. 43: 309—364. 

Los romances tradicionales en California. Homenaje ofrecido 
a Menéndez Pidal. Madrid, 1925. 1: 299—313. 

Spanish folklore in New Mexico. The New Mexico historical 
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Gonzalez del Valle, F. Juegos infantiles cubanos. Chicote. AFC 1: 
166—168. 


jPadre Dobal, mi sombrero! AFC 1: 38—42. 
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Gonzalez Obregon, L. Las calles de México; leyendas y sucedidos. 
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Gronlier, E. El cancionero cubano. Havana, 1915. 12 pp. 
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Gutierrez Cruz, C. Cancionero. Mexico Moderno. Aug. I, 1922. 5}6—58. 
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Five Mexican dances. JAFL 28: 379—381. 
Five danzas from Mexico. JAFL, 28: 382—389. 
Folk songs from Mexico and South America. N. Y., 1915. 37 pp. 
Spanish American folk songs. MAFL, 10. 1917. I15 pp. 
Hatcher, M. A. A Texas border ballad. TFLS 5: 49—55. 


Headwaiter, E. Mas adivinanzas cubanas. AFC 2: 236—240. 
Henriquez Urefa, P. and B. D. Wolfe. Romances tradicionales en 


Méjico. Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal. Madrid, 1925. 2: 
375—390. 
Hernandez, F. The coyote and the opossum. MF 1—2: 11—12. 
Iglesia, Alvaro de la. Tradiciones cubanas. 3 v. Havanna, IgII, 1915, 
1917. x, 183; 270; 302 pp. (v. 2: Cuadros viejos. v. 3: Cosas de 
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Latcham, R. E. : Quien era Manco Capac? RCHG 49: 149—170. 
Laval, R. A. Contes chiliens. Revue des traditions populaires. 31: 
178—183; 33:36—44, 69—82, 174—179; 34:243—249, 283—297. 
Contes populaires du Chili. Revue d’ethnographie et des 
traditions populaires. 1922: 159—163, 253—262, 350—367. 1923: 
203—210, 280—282, 375—392. 
Contribucion al folklore de Carahue (Chili). Madrid, 1g16—1920. 
2 v. 188, 264 pp. 
Cuentos de Pedro Urdemales. Santiago de Chili, 1925. 59 pp. 
Cuentos populares en Chile, recogidos de la tradicién oral. 
RCHG 44:374—414; 45:376—439; 46:113—172; 48:32I—37I; 
49:171—250. (Also under same title: Santiago de Chili, 1923. 
305 PP-) 
Tradiciones, leyendas y cuentos populares recogidos en Carahue. 
RCHG 34:389—430; 35:241—289; 36:320—360; 37:32I—372; 
38: 319—385. 
Les trois lits. Revue d’ethnographie et des traditions populaires. 
1920: 145—155. (Chili.) 
Laval, R. L. Juegos infantiles cubanos. AFC 2: 265—268. 
Lehmann-Nitsche, R. Astronomia popular gallega. Humanidades. 8: 
371 —394. 
Les aves en el folklore sudamericano. El Hornero. 2: 276—290; 
3: 273—386. 
El caprimulgido con cuatro ojos. MLP 30: 161—163. 
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Ojibwa Myths and Tales 


OJIBWA MYTHS AND TALES.! 
By PAUL RADIN AND A. B. REAGAN. 


THE MANABOZHO CYCLE. 


I. MANABOZHO VISITS THE MAN WHOM THE PEOPLE ARE AFRAID OF.” 


Once there was a man who lived all alone and the people were very much 
afraid of him. He would call people over to play a game with him and 
these people never returned. He would first beat them, then kill them and 
finally eat them. One day Manabozho heard of this man and made up his 
mind to go over and visit him. He started off along the lake to the place 
where this man lived. 

After walking for some time he met a man who asked him where he 
was going, and Manabozho told him that he was just taking a walk. “You 
had better not go in that direction,” the man told him, “for the man who 
lives over there will call you and you will never return.”’ Manabozho 
said, “I will not stop, for I am not afraid of him.’’ So he started on again 
until he came to a house from inside of which some one called to him, 
“Manabozho! Manabozho! Where are you going ?’’ He answered, “I am 
going over there and I am in a hurry, so don’t bother me.’’ However the 
man said, “‘Come here for a while for I want to play a little game with 
you.” Manabozho said, “I can’t do it. You couldn’t beat me anyway, so I 
guess I'll be going.’’ The man, however, said, “Come over and try.” 
Finally Manabozho went to the house. As soon as he had entered, the man 
said, ‘Let us throw these five beads into that little hole, and the one who 
throws the most into it, wins.’’ Then Manabozho said, “I will use my own 
beads for I used to play this game.’’ The man did not like this but he 
agreed, finally. Each one was to throw his own beads into the hole. The 
man threw the first and it went in. Then Manabozho threw his bead and 
it also went in. Next the man played and missed. Manabozho however 
made his again. When finally the game was finished, Manabozho was two 
beads ahead. Then he grabbed his tomahawk and struck the man and 
killed him, for it had been agreed that this would be the consequence for 
the loser. 


1 The following myths and tales were collected by the authors in rorrt, 
1913 and 1914. All those collected by Mr. Radin were obtained in text at 
Sarnia and were in large part written down by Mr. Edwin Maness and 
Mr. Andrew Maness of Sarnia, Ontario. All the others were collected by 
Mr. Reagan and written down by himself. Published with permission of 
the National Museum of Canada. 

* Obtained at Sarnia. 
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2. HOW MANABOZHO CREATED THE EARTH.! 


Once as Manabozho was going through the woods, he met an old woman 
with a bundle of basswood bark on her back. Manabozho asked her 
where she was going with the bark and she told him that Manabozho 
had wounded their minito and that they were going to snare him with 
these basswood bark-strings. Manabozho then grabbed the woman and 
choked her to death. Then he skinned her and put on her skin himself and 
started towards the house to which the old woman had been going. He 
hopped along like a frog crying that Manabozho had wounded their minito. 
When he arrived at the house, he went in and told the people that he 
would cure the minito* that had an arrow stuck in his side. 

All the people left, and he proceeded to push the arrow still further into 
the minito’s body. This minito was a lion, and as he writhed in pain the 
people suspected that the woman might really be Manabozho. They 
rushed in but it was too late for they found their minito dead. Manabozho 
ran away as fast as he could but water arose on all sides and pursued him. 
Finally he ran up a high mountain and climbed a tall tree. The water came 
as high as his head and then stopped. Then he began to break off some of 
the large branches and tied them together with small twigs which he had 
also broken off. On this (improvised) raft, he drifted around. As he was 
drifting, he came across a number of small animals such as minks, otters, 
beavers and muskrats. He took them on his raft in order to save them. 

One day he told them that he intended to make land as soon as he 
could get a bit of dirt. He then asked the beaver, who was a good swim- 
mer, to dive down and get a pinch of earth so that he could make land 
again. The beaver went down, but soon came to the surface exhausted. 
Manabozho picked him up and looked him over but could not find any 
earth. Then he sent the otter down, but he too soon rose to the surface 
without any earth. Then Manabozho sent the muskrat down but he also 
rose to the surface half dead, but when he picked him up and examined 
him, he found tiny pieces of earth in the forepaws and between the fingers. 
Then Manabozho said, ‘“My grandchildren, we are going to live.’’ He 
started throwing the earth into the water and it formed a large island. He 
threw some more earth into the water and the island became larger. 
Finally he sent the mink to run around the land to see how large it was. 
The mink went and returned after a while and told Manabozho how large 
it was. Manabozho then threw some more earth into the water to make 
the land still larger. Then the mink was sent again, but this time it never 
returned. 

Then all got off the raft and went to live on the island that Manabozho 
had made for them and they are living on it still. 


1 Obtained at Sarnia. Cf. P. Radin ‘‘Some Myths and Tales of the Ojibwa 
of Southeastern Ontario,’’ Geological Survey of Canada, Anthropological 
Series No. 2, pp. 18—zo. Cf. the three following myths. 

2 An Ojibwa dwarf. 
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Ojibwa Myths and Tales. 


3. WISSEKEDJAK AND MANABOZHO.! 


Wissekedjak and his young cousin Manabozho were living together in 
the woods. Wissekedjak used to hunt every day to get something for his 
cousin to eat. He never permitted Manabozho to leave the house for 
there were minitos watching for him all the time and if he had ever gone 
outside they would certainly have seized him. 

One day when Wissekedjak was away Manabozho thought he would go 
out and shoot some birds, so he followed the track until he came to a 
river. As soon as he got there, some one grabbed him and he knew no 
more what was happening to him. 

When Wissekedjak returned home that night, he did not find Mana- 
bozho anywhere, so he walked around all night looking for him and call- 
ing, ‘“Manabozho, Manabozho!”’ as he went along. For many days he 
hunted and finally he thought he would go to the river. He went along the 
river looking for the tracks of the minitos who had been watching Mana- 
bozho. When he came to the falls he saw a crane looking down into the 
river. After Wissekedjak had watched him for some time he said to him, 
“My younger brother, why are you looking down into the river ?’’ But the 
crane said, ‘‘Oh, it’s nothing. I am watching for the minnows to go past 
so that I can have my breakfast.’” Wissekedjak however said, ‘“No, you 
are not. You are not watching for minnows, but you probably see some- 
thing there.’’ The crane insisted, ‘I don’t see anything, I told you. I am 
watching for minnows.’’ Then Wissekedjak said, ‘‘If you tell me what you 
were looking at when I came up, I will give you something to put around 
your neck.”’ Then the crane said that he would tell. Wissekedjak ran his 
hand around the crane’s neck and left a white stripe there. Then the 
crane said, ‘I was looking at Wissekedjak’s cousin whose skin is hanging 
in the doorway of the minito’s house. They killed him while Wissekedjak 
was away and as Manabozho was walking along the river.’”’ Then Wisse- 
kedjak asked the crane what he could do in order to kill those minitos. 
The crane answered, “First you are to make a large boat and gather a 
large mass of basswood bark. Out of this bark you are to make a string 
many arms in length, and then you are to make a bow and arrow. Hide 
your boat near the falls and leave the basswood-strings in the boat. Then 
hide your bow and arrow in the sand and turn yourself into a tree-stump, 
not a high one but a small one. As they might try to turn you over, make 
your roots quite solid. The minitos will come to sun themselves at noon 
and you will then be standing there in the form of a tree-stump. They will 
see you and one of them will then go over to see what this stump is. After 
they have satisfied themselves that it is a real stump, they will lie down to 


1 Obtained at Dinorwic, western Ontario. Wissekedjak is almost always 
the Cree and Northern Saulteaux name for the trickster and the appearance 
of Manabozho and Wissekedjak as two separate characters is very strange. 
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sleep. When you think that they are sound asleep, walk right up to them. 
Don’t sneak up to them, for then they will know you. Then shoot the 
shadow of the black one. Be careful not to shoot the body, for if you do, 
you will miss him.” 

Wissekedjak did as he was told. He made a large boat, gathered the 
basswood bark and made a string. When he was finished with it, the coil 
reached to his head. Then he made his bow and arrow. When he came to 
the falls he hid his boat as he had been told to do. Then he started off to 
the place where the minitos were to sun themselves. On the sand he turned 
himself into a stump and then he watched for the minitos to land. Soon he 
saw the water running in a circle. He kept very quiet and he saw two mini- 
tos, i.e .sea-lions, appear and land on the shore. One was white and the other 
was black. The black one said, ‘“‘What is that stump doing there ? I never 
saw it standing there before. Can it be Wissekedjak trying to fool us ?”’ 
Wissekedjak was so angry that he nearly ran down to shoot the sea-lions, 
but he remembered what the crane had told him. 

The two sea-lions were talking about the stump not having been there 
before. Then the black one started toward the stump and pulled at it 
for some time but there wasn’t much to get hold of. He gave it up, 
feeling that the stump was a real one. The two sea-lions played on the 
beach for a little while, but then they fell on their sides and went to sleep. 
Wissekedjak watched them, and when he thought that they were sound 
asleep, he pulled himself up and felt for his bow and arrow. He aimed 
straight for the lion’s heart, but the arrow curved off to one side and the 
sea-lions jumped up and began to run for the water. Then he shot the 
shadow when the animal was already in the water. Just then the water 
began to rise very rapidly. When Wissekedjak reached his boat, the water 
was up to his knees. He jumped on and floated away. Soon he met many 

‘small animals and they climbed on to his boat. 

Wissekedjak drifted along for some time but after a while he decided 
that he would make land again. He accordingly called the beaver over 
and said, ‘‘Dive down and try to get some earth again.”” The beaver was 
willing to go down, so Wissekedjak got his basswood string and tying it 
around the beaver, lowered him until all the string was in the water. 
Then he stopped and Wissekedjak hung on to the string for a little while 
and then pulled him up. When he had the beaver in his boat, he was dead 
but he blew upon his head and he came to life. Then he examined his 
hand carefully but could not find any earth. He untied the beaver and 
let him go. - 

Then he called the otter over and the otter also consented to dive for 
some earth. He tied the string around his body and lowered him. He 
did not take half the string that the beaver had used before he stopped 
moving. Wissekedjak started to pull him up and when he had him in his 
boat the otter was almost dead. Wissekedjak blew upon his head and he 
came to life again. Then he examined his paws but no earth was to be found. 
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There was a muskrat playing around in the water so Wissekedjak 
thought he would ask him in fun whether he would care to dive down 
after some earth. The little muskrat, however, consented. Then Wisseked- 
jak tied the string around his body and began to lower him. Soon he 
passed the place where the beaver had stopped, then where the otter had 
stopped and finally went to the end of the string and there he suddenly 
stopped. Wissekedjak then began to pull him up again and when the 
muskrat was in the boat, he appeared entirely exhausted. Wissekedjak 
examined the paws of the animal and found little bits of earth there. 
There was some in the mouth likewise. Wissekedjak took this earth and 
then blew upon the little muskrat and he was quite lively again. 

He took the earth he had obtained, dried it, rubbed it a while, and 
blew it into the water. There it formed an island. Six times he blew the 
earth from his hand. Then he sent a fox to run around the island in order 
to see how large it was. When the fox returned he said it was not large 
enough, so Wissekedjak blew some more earth into the water and sent 
the fox out again. This time he told him, if the earth was very large, not 
to return. The fox never returned. 

Then all left the boat and Wissekedjak once again walked on land. 
He wanted very much to see the minito he had shot in the heart, so he 
went on trying to locate his home. One day as he went along he heard 
some one crying and heard at the same time the sound of a rattle. He 
stopped to listen and then went on in the direction in which he had heard 
the noise. He soon came to a frog with rattles tied to its legs so that every 
time he jumped, it would rattle. He was crying so Wissekedjak asked him 
what the trouble was. ‘‘Iam looking for medicine, for our minito has been 
wounded by Wissekedjak,”’ he answered. Then Wissekedjak pulled out his 
tomahawk and killed the frog, saying, ‘“‘I’ll go and cure your minito.”” He 
skinned the frog and put the skin on himself and bound the rattles to his 
feet. Soon he was on his way to the home of the wounded minito. He 
walked along crying and when be came to the minito’s home he told the 
people to leave him alone while he cured the minito. As soon as they left 
he grabbed hold of the arrow and pushed it in further. The sea-lion did not 
utter a word. The people outside wondered why it was that the minito 
did not utter a single word. They soon suspected that the frog might have 
been Wissekedjak so one of them rushed in only to find an old frog-skin 
on the ground and the minito dead. Now they were certain that their 
visitor had been Wissekedjak. 

Wissekedjak then left the place as fast as he could, but when he was 
at some distance he wished he had brought the lion so that he could eat 
him, for he was very hungry. He turned back to think of some way in 
which he could get hold of the lion’s body. He walked for many days. 
One day as he went along, he heard someone crying. He walked toward 
the direction from which the crying had come and found an old woman 
gathering basswood bark string. Wissekedjak said to her, ‘Grandmother, 
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why are you crying? What do you wish to do with these strings ?’”’ The 
old woman answered, ‘“Wissekedjak killed our minito and I am gathering 
these strings to make a scaffold for our minito’s body.’’ Then Wissekedjak 
asked her, ‘‘Where do you live and where are you going to bury him?” 
The old woman said, ‘We live near a river which is near a water-fall and 
we are going to build a scaffold near our house and leave the body there.” 
As soon as Wissekedjak heard this, he pulled out his tomahawk and broke 
open the old woman's skull. Then he skinned her and put on her skin and 
put her bundle on his back. 

He started stripping off more bark, and kept on crying just as the 
woman had done. Soon some other women came and he told them to go 
back for he had enough of the bark for hanging the body of the minito. 
He sent them back because he was afraid that they would go ahead 
and find the body of the woman he had killed. He accompanied them, 
crying all the way, and when they arrived at the place he saw that the 
poles were all ready. They tied the poles together and stood them up. In 
the evening they were to put the body on the scaffold and one was to stay 
around to take care of the fire and see that it did not go out. Wissekedjak 
volunteered to stay with the body for he said he had loved the minito so 
much that he could not bear to leave it. 

In the evening, after everything was ready, they brought the body out 
and placed it on the scaffold. Then the fire was started. Wissekedjak told 
them that if they heard something falling with a thud they were not to be 
alarmed for it would be a log that she (Wissekedjak) was going to burn. 
All left with the exception of Wisskedjak. They went to a place where 
they wished to stay for a few days. This was the custom after a person 
died. Wissekedjak was left there to watch the body and keep the fire 
burning. After a while the people heard something heavy dropping to the 
ground and they said, ‘‘Our grandmother must be carrying a heavy log for 
her fire.’’ Shortly after that they heard another object falling with even 
a greater thud than the first. This was the lion’s body falling on the 
ground. Wissekedjak had arranged to have the body fall with as little 
noise as possible. The people paid no attention to these noises for their 
grandmother had told them not to be alarmed. However they did not 
sleep and soon they saw the fire getting fainter and fainter and then it 
would flare up brightly again. After a while one of them said, “‘Grand- 
mother’s fire has gone out.’’ They did not go over immediately, however, 
for they thought that she might be out gathering some wood. When they 
were tired watching, they went over to see what was the matter. As soon 
as they arrived at the place they saw that the fire was out and that the 
old woman’s skin was lying near the wood. The body of their minito was 
gone too. Now they knew that the old woman had been Wissekedjak in 
disguise and that he had stolen the body. Some of them went to the place 
where the old woman had been gathering basswood strings and there 
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they found the body of their real grandmother. They took it along with 
them and started back home. 

Wissekedjak had started some time before and consequently had a 
good start. However, the body of the sea-lion was very heavy. Soon he 
heard them pursuing him and saying, ‘“We will kill Wissekedjak this 
time. He certainly will not be able to get away.”’ As he was running along 
he saw a ground-hog stick out his head, and he said to him, ‘“Turn around, 
brother, and make a larger hole in the ground and I’ll follow you.’’ The 
ground-hog turned and began to dig and Wissekedjak was able to escape 
his pursuers by following the ground-hog. Then he heard them say, ‘‘He 
may be under the ground or up in the air. We will kill him wherever he is. 
Let us pour some water into the hole and drown him.” Wissekedjak 
heard them, so he said, “Brother, you had better dig up to the surface 
now.” So the ground-hog dug up to the surface. Then the people poured 
water into the hole but before it was filled, Wissekedjak was on the sur- 
face again. The people, however, believed they had drowned him. 

Wissekedjak lived with the ground-hog as long as the lion lasted. 

When that was gone he left and went in search of something else to eat. 
He went into the bush where he thought he might find some game. As he 
was walking along something started very suddenly beside him making a 
great noise as it flew away. He said to this bird, ‘“My brother, I wish to 
speak to you.’’ He asked him what a partridge did to make so much noise 
when he flew. The partridge said, ‘“‘We don’t do anything.”’ Wissekedjak 
however said, ‘“Yes, you do. You just wait and I'll find out.’”’ He went 
around and stripped some basswood bark and soon wove a bag. Then he 
told the birds that he would climb a tree and hold the bag down so that 
when they rose again all could fly into the bag. Then he said the noise 
would pass by and he could tell them what caused it. The partridges were 
all willing to know why they made so much noise when rising in the air 
and consented to his plan. Wissekedjak then climbed a tree and held his 
bag down so that they could fly into it as they rose. Then Wissekedjak 
said, ‘‘All ready, fly!’’ All the partridges flew up but only a few could get 
into the bag. Just as soon as they got in, Wissekedjak closed it and told 
them he would let them know after he got down. When he was on the 
ground, he stuck his hand into the bag and wrung their necks one at a 
time. In this way he got something to eat. 


4. MANABOZHO CREATES THE PRESENT LAND AREAS.! 


This was a long time ago. Manabozho lived then in his eastern home. 
One day he shot a huge lion. The lion became very much enraged, as a 
matter of course, but he was not much hurt. However, he bled very 
freely. He vowed that he would have revenge. Therefore he caused so much 


1 Obtained at Nett Lake, Minn. 
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of his blood to flow that he drowned the world then existing in his blood. 
He caused the great flood to come upon all things. As the surging liquid 
covered up everything, Manabozho rushed from his house and just in 
time, pulled up many of the great forests of the earth by the roots and 
hastily constructed a huge raft. Before he had made it as large as it 
should be, it floated above the tree-tops and he could get no more timber 
with which to make it larger. Now Manabozho is the older brother of all 
the other beasts of the earth. So he collected his brothers on this raft, as 
many of them as he could find room for. Many, however, were left to 
swim about in the water till they became exhausted and drowned and 
thus many of the species of the earth perished. Others could get a clinging 
hold on the raft and still others were struggling in the water to touch it. 
Even those on the raft were now and then pulled off by others who were 
struggling for their very existence. Thus for days and nights and nights and 
days things went on. Finally Manabozho decided upon a plan by which 
things could be readjusted. After he had thoroughly planned it, he called to 
the otter and said: ‘You area good diver. Go, dive down to the land below 
us and report how deep the water (blood) is.”” So Otter did as he was told. 
He dived downward. For days and days he was gone. Then one morning 
his lifeless body was found floating near the raft. He was all doubled up 
and stiff. They got his body and took it upon the raft and carefully examin- 
ed the hands (fore-feet) and feet and mouth to see if there was any sign 
of his having seen or of his having been down to the bottom of the depths. 
But there was none. Manabozho then took him up in his strong hands, 
and, after prying his mouth open, he blew the breath of life into his 
mouth and nostrils. Manabozho is a supernatural power; he can impart 
ife and cause things to grow; he can also restore life to things that have 
died. Well, Otter came to life again. He told them that he did not see any 
bottom to the great deep, that he was still going down when he became 
unconscious. 

After Manabozho had listened to Otter’s report, he called to Beaver 
and said: ‘‘You are a good diver too. Dive down and see if you can find 
the land.’’ 

So Beaver dived down and down and down and, he also, did not 
return for many days. Finally his body, too, was found floating life- 
less on the surface near the raft. They took it aboard and carefully 
examined it to see if there were any signs of his having been to the 
bottom of the liquid world. But there were none. Then Manabozho 
brought him back to life, as he had Otter. Beaver then told them that he 
had gotten down far enough to see trees and other vegetation, that then 
he became unconscious and knew no more till he was restored to life. 

“Come here,’”’ shouted Manabozho to Muskrat, who was shivering in 
one corner of the raft.’’ You dive down and see what you can see and come 
back and report it to us. We are in a desperate situation here; unless 
something is done, we all perish.” 
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So Muskrat dived down and down and down out of sight and he was not 
seen again for nearly a month. And then only his lifeless, curled-up body 
was found floating about near the raft. It was picked up and carefully 
examined. And, lo! he had a leaf in one hand, and some earth both in his 
mouth and in the other hand (paw). Manabozho carefully collected the 
earth and the leaf in his own large hand. Then he brought Muskrat back to 
iife in the same manner as he had Otter and Beaver. After Muskrat was 
alive again, he related that he had gone down and down till finally he saw 
trees and vegetation again; that then he had made one great dive and one 
great effort to get some of the precious things of the former land surface, 
that as he was making this dive, he became unconscious and knew no 
more till his life was given back to him by his elder brother. Manabozho 
now had all he needed. He took the dirt and held it in his open hand, 
palm upwards. On this he began to blow his life-giving, size-increasing 
breath. He blew just hard enough to blow small particles of earth off the 
raft in all directions. These small particles at once increased in size to 
island-areas in the waters. But Manabozho kept on blowing his breath 
on the lump of dirt in his hand and the particles kept flying off. The islands 
were soon united into a land area, an island of considerable size. The 
animals immediately wished to leave the raft, but Manabozho forbade 
them, saying: ‘Wait till the land area is so large that you can not see the 
edge of it, then you may leave this place.’ And this soon came about, as 
the god-one kept blowing particles to add tothe area. Finally the area was 
quite large. Then Manabozho sent the crow to ascertain its extent. Mr. 
Crow flew and flew for seven days, then came to the end of the land. 
He then returned and reported. ‘“The area is not large enough yet,” said 
Manabozho after he had received the report. So he continued to add to 
the area in the same manner, blowing his breath so hard as to send the 
dirt particles beyond the borders of the then existing island. This he 
continued to do for many, many days. Then he sent the falcon-hawk to 
investigate again the extent of the land area he had made. Mr. Hawk 
started at once and was gone nearly a year before he came back to report. 
But Manabozho was not satisfied with the then existing land, according 
to the report, saying that it still was not large enough. So he continued to 
blow the dirt out of the palm of his hand, giving each particle the power 
to increase itself in size. He thus kept increasing the size of the land area 
for another whole return of the sun from north to south and back again. 
Then he sent the eagle out to ascertain the extent of the land. And Eagle 
found the area so large that he was never able to return. So Manabozho 
ceased increasing the size of the land area. He then set out to establish 
other necessary things. 

The first thing that Manabozho did after he had created the present 
land area was to make the pot-holes in which the lakes are today; for 
without water everything would perish on the earth. However, he was 
very careful not to make too much water. After he had made the lakes, 
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he took a handful of seed in his large, powerful, right hand. This seed he 
scattered over the whole earth, and from it he caused the various trees 
and other vegetation to grow over the whole land. In these wooded parts 
he established the Ojibwa-Chippewa Indians. After he had finished this 
work, he went back to his eastern home to live, where he is now. 


5. THE FLOOD.! 


Manabozho, as he is known to the Indians, is the Eastern God. When 
he was a boy he lived with his grandmother. His father and mother had 
been killed in war. When he became of age, he prepared to go to war. 
The enemy that had killed his parents lived on an island surrounded by 
water. Surrounding this island and extending to a distance of a mile 
and a half from shore was floating pitch-like ice, such that a canoe 
could not get ashore over it. He asked his grandmother for advice 
but she told him it was futile for him to fight with the sea-lion that 
lived on that island. However, Manabozho was determined. He made a 
large canoe and covered it with tallow so that it would float and go 
through the pitch that surrounded the island — the purpose of the pitch 
was to catch the canoe in it; after which the sea-lion would come out 
and devour the canoe and its occupants. When Manabozho had completed 
his canoe, he made a good bow and prepared plenty of arrows to fight 
with. After everything was ready, he started on the war path. 

When he had launched his canoe, he told his grandmother to go 
ahead of him with another canoe in a zigzag course up the channel for 
a little way. (This custom of having the women precede a war party for 
a little way on its start was long afterwards followed by the Chippewas 
in starting on the war path against the Sioux.) So Manabozho started 
on his war expedition. After considerable labor in paddling and pushing 
his canoe through and over the pitch-like ice, he landed safely on the 
island in the night. There on the shore he stayed till the break of day. At 
dawn, he gave a war-whoop and ran toward the chief’s house, the sea- 
monster’s home. Upon hearing the war-whoop, the chief jumped from his 
bed and got his bow and arrows. The two powerful beings started to 
fight in accordance with the powers with which they were endowed by 
their superior givers. The fight was terrible. They fought two days 
continually without killing each other, and rested on their arms, with 
the contest undecided. But Manabozho had advisors at hand. On the 
evening following the second day’s battle, Batter, the bird called Bluejay, 
accosted Manabozho and said, ‘“‘You can not kill the Sea-lion by shooting 
him in the body. His heart and vital parts are not in his body. I will 
tell you where his heart is if you will promise to give me some meat 


from his dead carcass.’ 


1 Obtained at Nett Lake, Minn. 
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With open mouth and wide eyes, Manabozho listened to Batter’s 
statements and advice until he was through, then replied : “My brother, if 
you will tell me where the chief Sea-lion’s heart is, I will give you the 
meat and make you chief of the Blue Jays and all carnivorous birds.”’ 

“In truth,” spoke up Batter, as he flew to a limb over Manabozho so 
as to be heard more easily without talking loud enough to be heard by 
anyone else, ‘‘this monster’s heart is in his little toe. Aim for the little toe 
the next time you go into battle with him, and you will succeed in killing 
him.” 

The morning of the third day, Manabozho started again to fight after 
giving awar-whoop. Thechief Sea-lion came out with his full equipment 
for another battle. The fight had begun. Manabozho aimed for the little toe 
of his adversary. The arrow struck the mark squarely and penetrated the 
vital organs. The chief Sea-lion keeled over and died. Seeing him fall, 
Manabozho ran towards him, pulled his knife out and cut the chief's 
scalp off. 

He then set out for his canoe and sailed across to the place where he had 
left his grandmother, singing his song of victory as he went, as the 
Indians used to sing when returning from the battle field. 

When the grandmother heard Manabozho coming, singing his song of 
victory, she started out to meet him in her canoe, and nearing the canoe 
of her grandson she took the scalp from him and set out ahead toward 
the shore. Landing, she called the village neighbours, and all began to 
have the war dance around the scalp in the middle of the dance hall, as 
it was the custom of the Indians to dance the war dance in the past. 
Thus they danced till they had completed the ceremony. Then they 
smoked the pipe of peace. 

After the close of the four-days dance over the scalp of the chief 
Sea-lion, Manabozho bid his grandmother good-bye, and started west 
over the earth. After four days of journeying, he met four wolves. One 
of the four was a chief. Meeting him, they then accompanied him for 
four days. As he thus journeyed west with them, he noticed every 
evening when they camped for the night that they would pile sticks in 
a heap and the chief wolf would jump over the pile four times. Then the 
wood would catch fire without the aid of any fire-starter. So Manabozho 
learned this manner of starting fires from the chief. As they travelled 
about, young wolves came along behind and chased down the moose 
and deer and killed them as they were needed. Then they would dress 
and cook them and all would eat to their satisfaction. So all were happy. 

After journeying four days with the wolf pack, Manabozho took one 
of the young wolves to accompany him, and leaving the rest of, the 
wolves, he continued on his way west. He called the young wolf his 
nephew. The first night after they had parted company with the rest of 
the wolves, Manabozho had a bad dream. The next morning he told his 
nephew to be careful, as he was to chase a moose that morning, a moose 
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which they had tracked the evening before, and he warned his nephew on 
account of his dream. This he told his nephew as he was about to start, 
for the hunt. He continued, “In chasing this moose you are tracking 
whenever you come to a little stream always cut a tree down and walk 
across on it. Don’t jump over. Be careful, I had a bad dream about you in 
connection with this chase.” 

The nephew started out on the chase, and Manabozho, followed his 
tracks. Soon the nephew came to a little stream. He felled a tree across 
the stream as he had been instructed by his uncle Manabozho. Over this 
he crossed safely. After a while he came to another very small stream. 
This he thought he would jump over, as it seemed much too small to take 
time to cut a tree down on which to cross. In addition he could see the 
moose only just a little way farther on staggering with fatigue, and by 
crossing immediately, he could soon overtake it. He could even taste fresh 
meat, he imagined, so sure was he of the moose. So he jumped. As he 
jumped, the stream swelled instantly into a raging torrent and swept 
him away; it becamea large river through the power ofthe great snake god 
living a little way off from the outlet near a point that projected into the 
open lake. It was on an island just beyond this sand-point that the Snake 
God and other snakes and bears lived, i. e. animals that live in the water. 
Here to this island home the wolf was taken a prisoner, killed and 
skinned and his hide used to cover the door-way of the lodge where the 
snakes go in and out. 

Manabozho, following along behind, tracked his nephew to this second 
stream, now a big river. He found that his nephew’s tracks ended there 
He knew at once that he had disobeyed his orders of the morning, to cut a 
tree and place it across every stream he came to. He had cut one tree 
down and had crossed the stream there safely ; but now he had disobeyed 
orders. He had tried to jump the stream but had been caught by the 
current, and the stream getting larger and swifter as it passed on toward 
the lake, had taken him out with it to the residence of the Chief Snake 
God, who had then killed him and placed his hide as a door cover for the 
snake-passage. Finding that his nephew’s tracks ended at the stream 
crossing and that he had undoubtedly been swept out into the lake by the 
stream, Manabozho started down its winding course, hoping that he might 
find his nephew stranded and alive yet, or that he might be lucky enough 
to find his body, if dead. As he neared the stream’s mouth he saw a bird 
looking down into the water. He sneaked slowly up to it. When it was 
within reach, he made a grabfor its héad, but unfortunately he just missed 
his hold and merely ruffled the feathers on the back of its head and neck. 
(The bird was a kingfisher; the top bunch of feathers on his head became 
a pompadour.) Having escaped the bird flew away a short distance and 
lit. Then looking back and seeing Manabozho he said: “‘I would have told 
you where your nephew was had you not grabbed me by the head as 
you did.’” But Manabozho was equal to the occasion, for he knew the 
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vanity of living beings. So he said to the bird, ‘‘Come over and tell me and 
I will make you a pretty bird.’”’ Then the bird flew near to Manabozho 
and told him that his nephew had been killed by the Chief Snake who 
lived near the sand point yonder. He told him further that the snakes and 
bears and other water beasts came out to sun themselves about noon on 
the sand point each nice day and that the Chief Snake would be the last 
to come ashore to sun himself and take a nap. Manabozho thanked the 
bird for the information and made a nice bird of him, rubbed his breast 
with white clay and painted his back blue. 

Having completed his conversation with the bird, Manabozho started 
for the sand point, after he had made a strong bow and had prepared 
bullrush tops for arrows. When he got near the sand beach he said to 
himself, ‘‘I will be a tree-stub.’’ So he turned into a stub of a poplar tree. 
After a while, as the sun ascended the heavens, the snakes came out to 
sun themselves on the sandy beach as they were wont to do, the white 
bears coming last. Then the Chief Snake came. The others had noticed 
nothing; but the Chief Snake at once noticed the tree-stub. ‘“‘What is 
that ?’’ he exclaimed instantly. On scanning it further, he said, ‘‘I believe 
that is Manabozho standing there.’’ Then he turned to the chief of the 
snakes and said, ‘“‘You go and coil around that stub and squeeze it hard.”’ 
So the chief snake did as he was bidden. He went to the stub, coiled 
himself around it and squeezed it; but Manabozho never moved. After 
the snake had tried this for a considerable time, he gave it up and went 
back to where the Chief Snake was, saying, ‘“That can’t be Manabozho.”’ 
But the chief Snake was not satisfied. He turned to the white bear and 
commanded him also to examine the supposed stub, saying to him, 
“You go and climb on that stub to the top and slide down so as to 
scratch it as you come down.”’ The bear did as he was told and Manabozho 
nearly squealed, but he never moved. Going back to his master, the bear 
then said, ‘That can’t be Manabozho.”’ So the chief Snake was satisfied. 
He came ashore and stretched himself on the sand to sun himself. Then 
after all the reptiles-were fast asleep, Manabozho turned into a man again, 
took out his bow and arrows and went near the chief snake and shot him 
in the body; but the chief Snake never moved. Then Manabozho remem- 
bered what the king-fisher had told him, that to injure the chief Snake 
he must shoot his shadow. This time Manabozho shot the chief Snake's 
shadow. Instantly he stretched out and gasped in awful pain. Seeing this, 
Manabozho started to run back to get a few logs together to make a raft. 
The king-fisher had told him that if he wounded the chief Snake, he 
would flood the world as high as the topmost tree; that then the water 
would go down again; but that if he killed him, the dying reptile would 
destroy the whole world with a mighty flood. The water had already 
begun to rise. So Manabozho got on the little raft he had succeeded in 
making and floated about, as he watched the water rise until the trees 
all disappeared. Then the water went slowly down again. 
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After it was dry on the earth, Manabozho went back to tell the chief 
wolf what had happened. After narrating this to the wolf tribe, he went 
back to the lake where he had the encounter with the chief Snake. He 
knew by the fact that the world was not destroyed completely that the 
chief Snake had only been wounded, and he had it in his mind to kill him, 
whatever the consequence might be. As he was walking along the shore 
of the lake, he heard something rattling Looking ahead, he saw a large 
frog-like old lady jumping along. She had a rattle which she used in 
doctoring. She also had a pack of basswood bark an her back. “Hello, 
grandma,” shouted Manabozho to her, ‘‘where are you going ?”’ 

“T am going to the chief Snake’s house to doctor him,’’ answered the 
frog-lady. 

“Why, what is the matter with the chief Snake, grandima ?”’ 

‘“‘Why, a great god Manabozho, shot the chief Snake for revenge.” 

“Grandma, teach me your medicine song,” broke in Manabozho, “I 
will pay you.” 

So, tempted with the promised pay, the old medicine-frog-lady told 
Manabozho all about her doctoring and medicine songs. Then Manabozho, 
after he had learned all she could impart to him, killed her, skinned 
her, then put the skin on himself, took the rattle and the pack of 
basswood bark and started for the village where the chief Snake lived. 
On the way, he stopped where the old frog-lady lived and there he 
made himself at home and waited. That evening a messenger came 
saying, ‘Grandma, you are invited again to come and doctor the chief.”’ 
“All right,’’ answered Manabozho. Then imitating the old frog-lady, he 
started to finish his killing of the chief Snake. As he journeyed toward 
the home of the King Snake he got a lot of trees together for a raft, in 
case he should need them. Getting everything ready, he continued on 
his journey to the chief Snake’s house. As he neared the door, he noticed 
his nephew’s skin hanging as a curtain in the doorway. The sight of it 
made him feel so bad that he almost cried. They, thinking he was the old 
medicine-frog-lady, invited him into the house, and he entered. They 
led him to the room where the chief Snake lay very sick. On entering the 
room, Manabozho took his rattles and started to sing the medicine songs 
he had learned from the aged frog-lady. As he sang he crawled nearer and 
nearer to the chief’s side. As he did so, he saw that the arrow that he had 
shot that previous time was still imbedded in his flesh with the broken 
end sticking out. He waited. At the opportune moment, he pushed the 
arrow completely in and instantly killed the chief, as he had intended. 
Immediately he fled from the house, singing to cover his tracks and to 
prevent suspicion. He knew the consequence of his act, and set out with 
all speed for his raft arriving there none too soon. 

While Manabozho was still running, the water began to rise, and by the 
time he reached his raft it was knee-deep. He got on top of the raft just 
as it began to float away. The whole world was immediately submerged. 
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In this catastrophe the animals began to swim around the raft trying to 
get somewhere safe from the raging waters. Some succeeded in getting up 
on the raft —all that could; others hung on. For three days they were 
floating as if it were an ocean and they were in the middle of it ; there was 
no land to be seen anywhere. The whole land surface had been swallowed 
up. 

One thing Manabozho had forgotten before he got aboard his raft: 
he had forgotten to get a handful of dirt from the earth. So on the morning 
of the fourth day of the flood, he called a council, saying, ““We must do 
something. We can not stay here on this raft for all time. We must get 
some dirt.’’ So he chose four divers: Beaver, Otter, Loon, and Muskrat. 
These were to try to secure some earth from the bottom of the sea 
so as to be able to start land again. Beaver first dove down; but 
died before he reached the bottom of the waters. The Otter dove likewise 
but died and floated lifeless on the water. Then the Loon went down and 
down and returned again without anything. He had seen it but had lost 
his life just as he was nearing the green land and the trees. He floated 
dead near the raft and Manabozho brought him back to life by blowing 
his breath into his face. The Muskrat then started to dive downward. For 
two days nothing was seen of him. At last, however, he floated again on 
the waters’ surface near the raft, dead and all doubled up. They pulled 
him aboard. Then Manabozho blew life into him again and examined him 
to see what he had found. In the Muskrat’s hands he found a little earth 
and sand, also in his feet and mouth, also a leaf and some seed. Having 
obtained the coveted gifts of earth, Manabozho dried them in his hands 
and caused them to increase till he had a hand full of them. The re- 
creation of the world was at hand. 

Being all ready for the great work before him, Manabozho held his hand 
filled with dirt, sand, and seed up to his face, palm up. At once he began 
to blow his breath strongly over the lump and blow particles of it off 
around the raft. In this way he formed an island. At once the animals 
left the raft and began to roam around on the land surface; but Mana- 
bozho kept on blowing the particles from his hand out further and 
further, thus extending the land area. He kept on blowing till the 
“land extended beyond human sight.’’ He then sent the raven to fly 
around the earth (land) to see how big it was. He was gone for two days, 
then returned. Manabozho said, ‘““That’s too small.’’ So he blew more 
and more sand. Then he sent the dove to see how large the earth was. 
But it was so large that the dove never came back. Manabozho was 
satisfied that the world was big enough. Then he started to plant things, 
including the great forest of the Northwest. Having completed his 
re-creation of the earth, he departed for his home. 

Manabozho now lives down East, the great chief of all spirits of the 
Indians. He conquered and killed the great enemy of mankind, the 
Chief-Snake God. If Indians live good lives, according to the teachings of 
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the Grand Medicine Lodge, they will be guided to the happy hunting 
ground when they die, there to be forever happy, happy throughout all 
eternity with Manabozho, their elder brother. 


6. HOW MANABOZHO FOOLED HIS GRANDMOTHER.! 


One day Manabozho rushed home and told his grandmother that he 
wanted two hundred arrows made right away and that she was to get 
an old man who was living some distance away to get them for him. 
She started off immediately and Manabozho made a short-cut to the 
house, killed the old man, skinned him and put the skin on himself. When 
his grandmother arrived he was sitting down cutting a stick. The old 
woman told him what Manabozho had said and the old man said. “If you 
cohabit with me, I will make them.” Then the old woman turned around 
and he grabbed her. After the old woman left, Manabozho hurried home 
and arrived there before his grandmother. 


7. MANABOZHO VISITS PO.KWIS.? 


One day Manabozho thought he would visit Po.kwis, his brother. When 
he got there the two sat down to talk. When meal-time came, Po.kwis 
said, ‘“What shall we give Manabozho for dinner ?’’ So he got up, took a 
big bag with him and went out saying, “I'll go and get what we always 
eat.’’ Then he went to the lake and filled his bag with ice and started 
home on the run. As he was running, he heard a gust of wind coming 
from behind and heard someone say, ‘Chase him and when you catch 
him push him down, for he is stealing our fish. Po.kwis ran on and never 
turned around and when he got to the house, dropped the bag in a well 
and went inside. He told his wife to go out and get the fish. The woman 
went, took them and cleaned them and then boiled them. Manabozho ate 
them with great relish. 

Afterwards Manabozho asked his brother how he killed the fish. As 
he went home he saw some of Po.kwis’ children playing around, so he 
called them over and told them to tell their father that he wanted him to 
come over to his house and pay him a visit the next morning. When the 
children reached home Po.kwis asked them what Manabozho had told 
them. The children said that he wanted him to come over the next 
morning. ; 

The next morning Po.kwis went over to visit Manabozho and just 
about noon, Manabozho said to his wife, ‘“‘What will we feed our guest ?”’ 
He then got up and took a bag and said, ‘“‘Well I think I will go and get 


1 Obtained at Sarnia. Cf. Radin. Ibid. pp. 12—13, episode B. 
2 Obtained at Sarnia. Cf. Radin, Ibid. pp. 14—16, 9—115 and also 
‘““Manabozho goes visiting’, p. 77. 
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what we always eat.’’ Then he went to the lake and filled his bag with ice 
and when he started to run home he heard some one coming behind him 
and heard them say, ‘““When you catch him, just push him down for 
Manabozho is stealing our fish.’’ He heard one just at his heel, so he 
stopped and turned around saying, “‘I’ll push you over too.’’ But he did 
not see anyone. Then he ran on again and when he came to his house, 
he dropped the bag into the well and went into the house. Then he told 
his wife to go out and get the fish. When she went out she saw a very lean 
fish with a big head. She picked it up and took it to the house to show 
to Manabozho. When Po.kwis saw it he laughed at Manabozho and told 
him that he must have turned around. “I told you not to turn around.”’ 
Then Po.kwis went after the fish for Manabozho and his family. 

The next day Manabozho visited the woodpecker and they sat down 
and talked for some time. When Manabozho became hungry, he started 
drinking water. After a while the woodpecker said, ‘“What shall we give 
our visitor to eat ?’’ He told his wife to boil a kettle of water and that 
he would go out and get what they usually had. The woodpecker then 
flew out and perched on a pole from whose ends basswood bark was 
hanging. He picked the pole with his bill three times and then a dead rac- 
coon fell to the floor. The wife skinned the raccoon and boiled it for 
dinner. As Manabozho went home he asked the woodpecker to visit him 
the next day. 

The next day the woodpecker left early to pay his visit to Manabozho. 
Manabozho, on the previous day, as soon as he had returned from his visit 
to the woodpecker, erected a pole similar to the one he had seen in the home 
of the woodpecker and also obtained two little sticks which he inserted 
in his nose. After the woodpecker had arrived Manabozho was anxious 
to have him see him get a raccoon from the pole. Consequently he soon 
said, ‘“What shall we give our visitor to eat ?”’ He told his wife to boil 
some water while he got what they usually ate. He placed the two 
sticks in his nostrils and then jumped on the little pole. Then he started 
to pick the pole carefully with the sticks for he was afraid they might get 
pushed too far in. However just as he began to pick for the second time, 
he lost his hold and fell to the floor and the sticks were pushed so far 
into his nose that it was impossible to see them. It took some time before 
he could get the sticks out of his nose. Then the woodpecker had to get the 
raccoon for them. 


8. MANABOZHO GOES VISITING. ! 


When Manabozho was on the earth he used to go about the earth 
visiting many people. One day he came to a house. He had travelled 
about for a considerable time before he came to it. As he was walking he 


1 Obtained at Nett Lake, Minn. 
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came upon a track that had been made quite a while before ; it probably 
had been made the summer before, but he followed it anyway. He followed 
it for a considerable time, hoping to find where some person lived. Then 
he came upon a fresh track going in another direction. This he followed 
and came to the house beyond. As he was nearing it, a voice came to him 
from his left and as he turned, he saw a man. The man was Andahaunah- 
quodishkung. He spoke to Manabozho and said: ‘‘Hey, there, you must 
be a stranger in these parts. You had better come into my house and take 
dinner with me.’’ So Manabozho went as bidden. 

Manabozho entered Andahaunahquodishung’s house and was wel- 
comed by the family. There was a woman and seven children there; also 
a grandfather and several other people. All were jovial and all tried to 
make him as comfortable as possible. But as the dinner hour approached, 
he saw no preparation going on, and in fact he could not see anything 
about the place that could be cooked . At about a half hour before noon, 
Andahaunahquodishkung turned to his wife and said: ‘Put the water 
in the big tray and heat the cooking stones three times hotter than you 
usually heat them, as we must get a dinner for our guest Manabozho.” 
The woman put the tray in order as she was bidden, but made her husband 
understand by a look that they had nothing to cook. She then set 
about making a sack-basket. Her husband sat still, squatting, on the 
floor for a considerable time. Then he got up and went to the wall of his 
wigwam and got a knife that he had stuck under a band of birch bark. He 
also got a whet-rock from another corner of the tepee. With this he 
whetted the knife to a sharp point. He then put the whet-stone back in 
its place and again squatted before the fire, stuck the knife in 
the ground before him and, putting his hands over his eyes, sat there 
in silence for a considerable time. Suddenly then he jumped up, went 
to his wife, and removing her waist covering, took the knife and cut out 
a large piece of meat from the fattest part of her back. He then ran his 
hand over the cut place and it closed over again and the woman felt no 
pain from having the meat cut out of her body. She took the meat and 
cooked it and Andahaunahquodishkung told Manabozho to eat of the 
meat, which he did. He ate most of the afternoon on it, and relished it. 
Finishing, he started to return to his home. 

As Manabozho was leaving Andahaunahquodishkung’s house and 
after he had gotten outside of it, he noticed he had left his comforter 
inside — he had purposely left it inside the house when he left. So he 
called back that he had left it. So Andahaunahquodishkung sent one of 
his children to take it to him. The little one opened the door and was 
about to throw it to Manabozho when Manabozho exclaimed: ‘Don't 
throw that. People do not throw my things around. Please bring it to 
me.’’ This was done to get the little fellow out of the house where he could 
talk to him. Once outside, Manabozho said to the little fellow: “You 
people have nothing to eat. Tell your people to come over to my house 
tomorrow and I will give them a feast.” 
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On the morrow, Andahaunahquodishkung went with his family to 
Manabozho’s house. Manabozho entertained them by telling stories till 
dinner time. He then turned to his wife and said: ‘“‘Prepare the tray and 
the stones to cook a feast for our guests. “His wife remonstrated. ‘‘We have 
nothing to cook,”’ she declared. But Manabozho waived her statement 
aside and she prepared the cooking utensils as ordered and sat down 
before the fire and went on making a mat she was about to finish 
Manabozho then got up and went to a niche in the wall of their wigwam 
and got his knife. He then got a whet-stone and whetted the knife to 
a sharp edge. He then put the whet-stone back in its proper place and 
after squatting on the earth floor before the fire, he stuck the 
knife in the floor before him and there sat in silence till the stones were 
red hot and the cooking ready to begin, — but nothing to cook could be 
seen. Then suddenly Manabozho jumped up, took the knife and ripped 
off his wife’s waist covering and then cut out a great piece of flesh 
from her body in its fattest part. But she nearly bled to death and would 
have died but for Andahaunahquodishkung. He jumped up from his 
position and put his hand on the wound and closed and healed it by 
his touch. He then cut out some more meat from her fleshy parts and 
closed these over as he had the other cut and she was well. He commanded 
the woman to cook the meat and she did. Then he said to Manabozho: 
“Your children may eat this meat, but we will go home now. Good day, 
sir.” 

After the visit of Andahaunahquodishkung, Manabozho remained at 
home for several days, then he set out again on another visiting trip. He 
neared a distant house. As he did so a man accosted him: ‘‘Hey sir, you 
seem to be a stranger here. Come over to my house.’’ So he went. He 
found the man’s family there. They seemed to be poor people. The only 
things he could see about the place were some small boulders and a 
cooking tray and some awls sticking in the wall. Manabozho and the man, 
(his name was Aunbiskung), talked much and had a good time. As they 
were talking, Aunbiskung turned to his wife and said, ‘‘Put the cooking 
things in order and prepare to make a feast for this distant relative of 
ours.” 

‘“‘We have nothing to cook,” replied the wife. 

‘Don’t mind, put the water in the tray and get the stones ready. We 
have something to cook.” 

For a considerable time the conversation continued. Then Aunbiskung 
quickly jumped up and went to the wall and got an awl that was sticking 
opposite him. This he stuck in the floor before him as he squatted again 
before the fire. For a little time then he said but little, sitting most of 
the time with his head in his hands. He then quickly turned himself into 
a squirrel and scampered up a post near the fire and secured a position 
directly over the tray in which the lady had thrown the heated stones. He 
then took the awl and stabbed himself in each flank with it, and at once 
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oil ran out of the stabbed places till the trough was filled. This hardened 
as the heat struck it. When the tray was full Aunbiskung came down and 
changed himself back into the human form and told Manabozho to eat, 
which he did, and ate and ate. He then went home. 

As Manabozho was leaving Aunbiskung’s house and after he had gone 
outside, he discovered that he had left his comforter behind. So he called 
back, “I forgot my comforter.’ (He had left it on purpose.) So Aun- 
biskung sent one of his children to take it to him. The child took the 
comforter and started with it. On passing out of the door of the wigwam he 
started to throw it to Manabozho. But Manabozho stopped him, saying: 
“Don’t throw that. Men do not throw my things. Bring it to me.” So the 
boy took it and handed it to him. As he did so, Manabozho said: “You 
folks have nothing to eat. Tell your people to come over to my house 
tomorrow and we will have a feast.” 

So the next day Aunbiskung and his family went over to see Manabozho. 
On arriving, Manabozho entertained them by telling stories for a con- 
siderable while. But as the noon hour began to approach, he became 
silent. He sat and thought over something. Then he turned to his wife 
and said: ‘“‘Put the water in the big tray and prepare the cobble-stones 
for cooking, and cook us a big dinner, for this, our friend Aunbiskung, 
feasted me yesterday, and I am to feast him today.” 

Reproachfully, his wife turned to him and said: ‘‘Feast for Aunbis- 
kung! What! There is not a thing about the house to cook.” 

“Don’t mind,” broke in Manabozo, ‘‘There will be plenty. Prepare 
to cook it.”’ 

So the woman began the preparation for the cooking. As she did so, 
Manabozho sat in silence. Finally he got up and went to the wall of his 
tepee and got an awl and stuck it in the ground before him and then he 
again squatted before the fire. He sat there meditating with his head in 
his hands for a considerable time. He then suddenly jumped up 
and, trying to imitate a squirrel, began to try to climb up the 
center post of the lodge. This he finally did in a clumsy way, and 
getting above the cooking tray, he got on a rafter-like piece and perched 
over the tray. He then took the awl and drove it into each of his 
flanks in quick succession, but no oil came out. Instead Manabozho 
fainted and fell down into the fire and would have perished had Aunbis- 
kung not pulled him out of it. Aunbiskung then took his awl and climbed 
the center post of the lodge and out on the rafter over the cooking tray. 
He then stabbed his flanks with his awl and the oil came out in a stream 
as before and he soon had the tray full of oil. This hardened as it cooked 
and by the time Aunbiskung had climbed down to the floor again, 
it was ready to be eaten. Turning to Manabozho then, Aunbiskung said: 
“Friend Manabozho, your dinner is ready. Have your children eat.’’ So 
they ate. But Aunbiskung and his family did not eat, but went back to 
their home. They had better food at home. 
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After Aunbiskung’s visit, Manabozho remained at home for a con- 
siderable time, but being of a roving disposition he at last set out again 
on his travels over the world. While travelling about, he came one day 
upon a peculiar looking house. It was a huge red painted tree tapering in 
wigwami style. It also had many lodge paintings on it which showed that 
it was the house of a distinguished person. There were also medicine 
poles, eight of them, in the rear of the house that showed that the owner 
had taken all the degrees in the Medewin lodge. So Manabozho decided 
to visit this place. He went to the door and knocked as Indians used to 
do, not as the white man does. He was at once admitted and found him- 
self in the presence of a very dried-up old woman, several] children and 
a very slim man. They made him welcome and a few hours were passed 
off very pleasantly telling stories. Then the owner of the house, his name 
was Onwahsahgonaishkung, in the twinkle of an eye, changed himself into 
a woodpecker, the big woodpecker with the red streak across his cheek, 
“Ceophloens Pileatus abilticola Bangs’’ (Northern Pileated woodpecker, 
or Cock-of-the-woods). Just before he made this transformation, he 
had told his wife to put on the big tray and prepare to cook a feast to 
make the stranger welcome. She complained that she had nothing to 
cook, whereupon Onwahsahgonaishkung said, ‘“‘Put on the ‘pot’ and we 
will have plenty for a feast.’’ So the ‘pot’ was put on and the stones 
heated for the cooking process. After he had changed himself into a wood- 
pecker, he flew quickly up the tree-house and nearing its top, began to 
peck on the bark. Soon a hole opened in the tree above him and a bear 
and a raccoon tumbled out and fell to the ground and were killed by the 
fall. Onwahsahgonaishkung then had his wife prepare a great feast for 
Manabozho. She skinned the bear and the raccoon and prepared it in 
boiled style and Manabozho ate of this meat nearly the whole afternoon. 
Then he took his departure for home. 

After Manabozho had gone a considerable distance from Onwahsahgon- 
aishkung’s place, he discovered that he had left his comforter behind. 
(He had left it on purpose.) So he hallooed back to the house and when 
he was heard he said, “I left my comforter.’’ One of Onwahsahgonaish- 
kung’s boys then ran into the house and got the comforter and started 
to take it to him. As he neared Manabozho he began to throw the com- 
forter to him. But Manabozho stopped him, saying, ‘Don’t throw it, 
bring it to me. People do not throw my things around.” He did this to 
get the boy away from the house. When the boy handed him the com- 
forter Manabozho said to him: ‘“‘Boy, your people have not much to eat. 
Come over to my place tomorrow and I'll give you a feast. Tell your 
people that I hereby invite them to come. Come before noon.”’ 

So on the following day, Onwahsahgonaishkung and his family went 
over to Manabozho’s place and for some hours after they arrived, he 
entertained them telling stories. But as the noon hour arrived he became 
silent and meditative. After he had sat there for a few minutes thus, he 
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turned to his wife and said: ‘“Wife, put on the water in the big tray 
and get the rocks good and hot and prepare to cook a good dinner for our 
friends.”’ 

“Cook!” spoke up the wife at once, ‘There is nothing about the 
place to cook. We can have no feast; not even a respectable meal can 
I cook.” 

But Manabozho insisted and she put the water in the big cooking 
tray and heated the stones for the cooking process. 

But to go back to the story, Manabozho, when he was returning from 
Onwahsahgonaishkung’s house went about in the woods till he came upon 
a suitable tree of the right size. This he cut down and took home and 
placed in his wigwam. He painted it to look like the painted tree he 
had seen at Onwahsahgonaishkung’s house. He then got some bones and 
pared and filed them down to proper shape so he could put one up 
each nostril and then by putting the two extended ends together, — 
both being flattened on the inside and ground down to a point from the 
outside, — he could use them in imitation of the woodpecker’s bill-face 
of Onwahsahgonaishkung. 

So after Manabozho’s wife had put the stones to heat, Manabozho 
began to pretend that he was a woodpecker and after floundering about 
considerably he put the prepared bones in his nostrils to imitate a wood- 
pecker’s bill. He then climbed up the painted tree and began to peck on 
it as he had seen Onwahsahgonaishkung do. He pecked hard, but the bear 
and the raccoon did not come out of a hole in the tree. Instead, he drove 
the bones far into his face and fainted and fell senseless to the ground in 
a heap. He would have died had not Onwahsahgonaishkung come to him 
and breathed on him and brought him back to consciousness. He then 
pulled the bones out of Manabozho’s face and caused the wounds immedi- 
ately to heal. He then flew up to the top of the tree and pecked on it and 
at once a large hole opened up in the tree above him and instantly a bear 
and a beaver tumbled out of it to the ground and were killed by the fall. 
He then climbed down the tree just like any human being would — he 
was no longer a bird but a person. As he landed on the floor, he turned to 
Manabozho and said: ‘You hungry people, skin these animals and prepare 
a feast for yourselves. We are not hungry.”’ Thus saying, he and his 
family departed. 

After the visit of Onwahsahgonaishkung Manabozho remained at home 
for several days, but at last he started to roam about again. As he was 
wandering about he came to a distant village of his people, but a village 
where he was not known. As he was nearing it, a voice came out of a 
nearby thicket and said: ‘‘Say, stranger, come over to my house and 
stay.’’ So Manabozho went. The stranger who lived in this house was 
more peculiar than the last person he had visited. He was part human in 
form but had wings and bill like a duck and was known by the name of 
Duck-Bill. He was a very pleasant person and set about to make Mana- 
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bozho as comfortable as he could. The two men told stories for a coti- 
siderable time. Then Duck-Bill said to his wife, ‘‘Prepare the cooking 
utensils and get the stones four times their usual heat for cooking and 
prepare a feast for Manabozho.”’ 

“But,” replied the wife, ‘I have nothing to cook. I can not prepare 
a feast with nothing.”’ 

“Get the things ready,’ commanded Duck-Bill. ‘‘I’ll get you something 
to cook.” 

Then the men continued to tell more stories for a considerable time. 
As the stones began to show a white heat, Duck-Bill began to flap his 
wings. In a few minutes he flew off over the country to a rice field and 
soon returned with his mouth full of rice. This rice he put in the cooking 
tray and it soon swelled till it had filled the whole vessel. His wife then 
threw in the heated stones and in due time a feast of wild rice was set out 
before them and they had all that they wished to eat. Manabozho ate for 
hours and relished every bit of it. 

After the rice feast was concluded, Manabozho started to return to 
his home. He did here as he had done at the other places he had visited. 
He purposely left his comforter behind when he left Duck-Bill’s house. 
After he was a considerable distance from the house he called back to 
know if it was there, and Duck-Bill answered that it was and that he 
would send one of his boys with is. So he did. As the boy was nearing 
Manabozho, he started to throw the comforter to him, but he stopped 
him and said: “Don’t throw that comforter to me. People do not throw 
my things around. Bring it to me.’’ So the boy took the comforter and 
handed it to Manabozho. As he did so, Manabozho said to him: ‘‘You 
folks have nothing to eat. You come over to my house tomorrow and 
have a feast with us. Tell your people all to come over.” 

On the following day, Duck-Bill and his family went over to visit 
Manabozho. After their arrival the two men sat and told stories for 
several hours; but as the noon hour began to arrive, conversation 
dragged and Manabozho became very restless. Turning to his wife, he 
Dnally said, ‘‘Wife, put on the cooking things and prepare a feast for 
fiuck-Bill and his family. We must make them welcome. They feasted 
me yesterday and we must return their kindness.” 

“But, Manabozho,” said the wife, “‘I have not a single thing to cook. 
We ate the last thing we had for breakfast.” 

‘Put on the water,’’ commanded Manabozho, “‘and get things ready. 
We will have plenty for a big feast. I’ll get it for you.” 

So Manabozho changed himself into a big clumsy duck and flew off 
to the rice fields of a distant lake and was soon heard flying back with 
a buzzing, whizzing noise. He got right over his wigwam and started to 
descend to light, but not being a duck he lost his balance and fell and 
nearly killed himself. But he got up and staggered to the tray and spit out 
what he had brought for the feast from the lake. And lo! it was just sour 
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mud. Quickly it swelled till it filled the tray and had such an odor that 
instead of throwing the hot stones into it to cook it, his wife took the tray 
out of the wigwam and threw its contents out — Manabozho had changed 
himself into a mud-diver instead of a rice duck. While she was doing 
this, Duck-Bill was tying up Manabozho’s broken wing and sprained 
ankle and making him as comfortable as he could. When he had dressed 
all the wounds he turned to Manabozho’s wife and said, “‘Clean out 
the tray and I will get you something to eat.’’ He flew off to the rice 
fields and soon returned with his mouth full of rice. This he put in the 
tray and it soon swelled till the tray was running over with rice. The 
stones were thrown into it to cook it and soon a feast was spread. But 
Duck-Bill refused to eat of it. ‘“No,” he said, “This is for hungry people. 
My people have plenty to eat.”’ Thus saying, he and his family departed 
for their home. 

After Duck-Bill and his family had gone Manabozho sat with his 
head in his hands for a considerable time meditating. At last he lifted his 
much bruised head and said: ‘‘Wife, I believe I’ll stay at home after this.”’ 


9. MANABOZHO AND HIS BROTHER.' 


It was a long time ago that Manabozho, the East Wind, was God. His 
brother, the West Wind, lived with him. They lived at International 
Falls between Minnesota and Canada. Manabozho was a great fisherman, 
and he and his brother went out in a birch-bark canoe on the river to 
fish. They got lots of fish. You know up in that country that all of 
the water that comes into Rainy River does not reach Lake Superior by 
open route, but underground current. While Manabozho and his brother 
were fishing, they upset the canoe. Manabozho went down like a rock 
to the bottom and out of sight. West Wind righted the canoe and got 
ashore, but he did not know what became of his brother. The last he 
saw of him he was going down, down, down. You know about the under- 
ground current, well a long, long time after this, many thousands of years 
afterwards, West Wind had a dream one night. He dreamed that he 
saw his brother, Manabozho, going down, down, down and in the place 
where they had upset in the years before, a great gap or hole opened up 
before him. He saw Manabozho go into this hole. Manabozho turned into 
a sturgeon fish when he went into this hole, down, down, down, he went 
and out under the rock surface until finally he came out in Lake Superior 
as a sturgeon. 

The West Wind also dreamed that his brother came to him and told 
him that if he would come to Lake Superior and take his canoe and 
paddle up around a certain group of islands, he would find a large 
sturgeon lying in the shallow water in a little sand bar, the island that 


1 Obtained at Nett Lake, Minn. 
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had two bunches of trees standing out in ihe water ; that he was to capture 
this fish, take him into his canoe and take him to shore, and then await 
the results. 

So West Wind went to his boat house, got his canoe, took it out, got 
some resin and pitch in it so it would not leak and prepared some 
especially strong paddles of the proper length and shape; and after he 
had danced four days to his God and prayed to the Sun and the things 
of medicine, he started on his journey on the Rainy River. He went on 
down, down, down the river, took his boat out and carried it around 
International Falls. Then he went on down the river until he entered 
Lake Superior, where he pitched his wigwam of birch-bark. In the 
regular style he took some dry venison and put it in a wooden tray and 
threw some hot stones into it to boil the water. Thus he cooked the 
venison and ate his supper. Then he pulled up some rushes and laid them 
down in his wigwam and retired for the night, pulling a bear hide over 
him. That night he dreamed Manabozho appeared to him, at first he was 
a big sturgeon fish, then he was his brother as he had seen him as a boy. 
But in the morning he could not recollect anything. All he knew was that 
he had seen his brother. 

After he had eaten his breakfast, he took his canoe and paddled out 
into Lake Superior, and went fishing around among the rocks. He 
passed around a little island here and there, but he had no luck catching 
fish, nor did he see the sand bar or the little island he had seen in his 
dream. He kept fishing all day and went to camp that night without any 
fish and with nothing to eat. Next morning he got up and went fishing 
again, thinking that he had been fooled and would not catch any fish, 
and would not find what he was looking for. He fished until noon and 
did not catch anything, so he came back home. He had nothing to eat 
yet, but luckily he found a duck sitting on the water and slipped up and 
shot it with his bow. This he cooked for his dinner and supper combined, 
all in one meal, and then being tired he lay down again and went to 
sleep. Again he dreamed that Manabozho appeared to him but this time 
Manabozho told him that he had to come in the other direction down 
the Mencan side of Lake Superior, or Minnesota side as it is now. He 
also saw the two trees and the sand bar and the big sturgeon fish as he 
had seen in the first dream. So the next morning without stopping to 
cook any breakfast, he got into his canoe and started out toward the 
southeast across the long strip of water, along where Duluth and Superior 
are now situated. It was late in the afternoon when he sighted a little 
island and saw the two trees. When he saw the two trees he knew he 
was close to the island, as they were black and charred. He anchored his 
canoe, perched upon shore. Then he went to look for the sand bar and 
found it. The sand bar was about a mile in length. He took his fish spear 
with him. He had gone up one side of the bar and was returning on the 
other side. He came to a little eddy-like place, a very shallow place, where 
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the water had made a little sand spit, and sure enough, there was a 
stranded sturgeon, the largest he had ever seen in his life, — the length 
of a man. The sturgeon was stranded so high that he did not even have 
to use his spear on it. When he went to lift it up out of the water on to 
shore, of course, it floundered around considerably and was hard to 
handle and tried in vain to get back into the water, when all of a sudden 
as he was looking at it, its gills fell off, its pectoral fins became arms and 
its tail fin became divided and became two feet and the sturgeon sprang 
to his feet, a man, Manabozho, just as he had appeared at the capsizing 
of the boat many years ago. He thanked his brother and started for his 
home in the east, the strong man, the East Wind. 


I0. THE ADVENTURES OF MANABOZHO.! 


After Manabozho had created all things, he set about going over the 
earth. He was unfortunate. He lost his bow and broke his arrows. Con- 
sequently he could not kill any game. He got very hungry. One day, as 
he was travelling, he met the Lion, and as he had a good bow and some 
arrows, he borrowed them from him. Then he went hunting. He had 
travelled about only a short time when he came near a caribou that was 
browsing in a nearby bushy area. So he crept up to it and took deadly 
aim and let fly not one arrow but three and the poor beast fell dead after 
making just one leap. So Manabozho took the caribou and skinned it and 
cut it into pieces and suspended them from the boughs of a fir tree. 
He built a big fire beneath the tree and cooked the meat. Then he took 
the meat and sat down to eat. He was hungry. He had eaten only a few 
bites when he heard the groaning of one tree rubbing against another 
nearby. This groaning disturbed him. He had obtained a tray of tallow 
from the caribou. This he took and determined to stop the groaning by 
greasing the parts that were rubbing over each other. He went to the 
trees that were in trouble. A high wind was blowing and the groaning was 
intense and ear-grating. He set the tray of tallow down and quickly 
climbed up one of the trees. Reaching the place where they rubbed 
together, he put his hand between them to pry them apart so he could 
put the tallow on the rubbing surfaces. At this moment the wind stopped 
blowing and he found his hand fast and he could not release it. So he had 
to remain there in the tree branches. 

As Manabozho was held fast by the branches in a crushing grip, wolves 
were seen approaching in great numbers. Manabozho told them to go 
away, but instead they came on. They smelled the fresh meat. They 
came to where the cooking had been done and ate every bit of the meat, 
leaving nothing but the bones. They then began to smell about and 
finally discovered the tray of tallow and started to eat that too. Manabozho 


1 Obtained at Nett Lake, Minn. Cf. Radin, Ibid. pp. I—9. 
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hallooed to them to go away, but they did not mind him. They came on 
and licked up all the tallow. Then they galloped off into the woods and 
were soon out of hearing. 

Soon after the wolves had left the wind began to blow again and 
Manabozho’s hand was released and he climbed down to find that 
nothing of the cariboo he had killed was left except the bones and a 
little meat around the eyes and in the inside of the skull, that neither the 
wolves nor he, in his human form, could get. He was hungry. For a 
considerable time he tried to get some meat from these bones. Then he 
changed himself into a snake and crawled into the skull. In this form he 
could get plenty to eat for one meal. He ate there till he had satisfield 
his hunger. He then started to get out of the skull by backing out. He 
had gotten nearly out when he suddenly was changed back to the human 
form, but his head was still in the skull and he could not get it out. Fur- 
thermore his head was so far in it that he could not see. Nevertheless he 
had to gosomewhere. It was useless to stay there. So, though he was unable 
to see anything, he wandered about in the woods trying to get somewhere 
and to reach friends, if possible. So he wandered about here and there, 
now falling over logs, now falling into pits. At last he came to a tree. He 
felt it. ‘“You’re cedar,” he addressed it (all things had a mind then and 
could talk). ‘“Show me which way to go and give me the direction to the 
water. You grow by the lake.” ‘Keep on going,’ answered the cedar. So 
Manabozho took two more steps and fell head foremost into twenty feet 
of water. He began to flounder about; it was a big lake. He swam here 
and there for a some time heading towards the shore, as he was a good 
swimmer. His head as he swam brought the cariboo head and horns in to 
view and the Indians on the shore supposed it to be a caribou swimming, 
so they set out in their canoes to attack it. There was quite a chase and 
many arrows were dispatched at the head of the supposed caribou, but 
Manabozho outswam his pursuers and finally came to shallow water. He 
then stood upright and waded ashore. The water was shallow for a 
considerable space and the shore bottom was rocky. In his hurry Mana- 
bozho fell down over several boulders and finally fell headlong over one 
large one and struck the caribou skull. This fall cracked and broke open 
the caribou skull and Manabozho drew forth his head. He was at once 
recognized and taken to the village and feasted. 


II. MANABOZHO TAKES A RIDE ON A BEAUTIFUL BIRD.! 
First Version. 


You know Manabozho is god and lives in the east. But at times he 
wanders about over the earth to see what he can see and see how he can 
benefit the conditions of the children of men. Once, while he was making 


1 Obtained at Nett Lake, Minn. 
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one of these tours, he came to a great lake of water late one forenoon. 
The lake was so large that he could not see across it. While he was looking 
about over the beautiful expanse, he espied a beautifully plumed bird 
hovering here and there above the watery expanse. Manabozho noticed 
how gracefully the bird moved about in the heavens. After he had been 
watching the bird quite a while, a desire came to him. He called to the 
bird and said, coaxingly, “I can not fly. You fly so easily. Come down 
and teach me to fly.’’ But the bird only flew a little higher in answer. 
Then Manabozho kept coaxing the bird to come down and teach him to 
fly. Finally the bird answered him and said, ‘“‘You can not fly, you are 
not shaped for the purpose of flying. I can not teach you what it is im- 
possible for you to do. You are not a bird. You have no wings.” 

“But,” rejoined Manabozho, the desire to take a trip in the air taking 
possession of his whole being, “‘please come down and take me for a 
ride on your back. I wish to go up there and see the world from those 
high regions.”’ 

But the bird, in answer, only flew in higher circles. Yet Manabozho did 
not despair. He kept on coaxing the bird to give him the ride, at the same 
time complimenting the bird on its beautiful plumage and its wonderful 
power of flight. Finally, the bird lowered himself to within good talking 
distance and said, “‘I would take you but you will fall off my back and 
kill yourself. You can not stay on my back. Something terrible will happen 
to you, I know.”’ 

But Manabozho reassured the bird that he could ride on its back safely, 
and at the same time kept on coaxing. Finally the bird lowered itself to 
the earth and got Manabozho astride his back just in front of his wings. 
When all was ready, the bird turned to his rider and said, “One more 
thing before I take you into the air. You must promise me that you will 
not look down.” 

“Indeed, indeed, I will not look down,”’ quickly said Manabozho. 

Again the bird warned him saying, “If you look down while I am 
carrying you, you will drop instantly to your death. Take heed!” 

“Yes, yes,” broke in the anxious rider before the bird could finish. 
“Up, up, we go. I promise you I will not look down. Up, ’’ he commanded. 

Soon they were sailing in the far-above ; and Manabozho was enjoying 
himself immensely. He laughed till his little body shook. Again the bird 
warned him not to look down. ‘‘Oh, no, I will not look down,” he rejoined, 
as his very sides shook with glee. Up, up they went till the earth was a 
mere speck; and the rider was still enjoying the ride to the full, when lo, 
he looked down and immediately dropped from the bird’s back. Down, 
down, down, he fell with the rapidity of a lightning-bolt — into the center 
of the lake. Coming to his senses, soon after the fall, he began tolookabout 
to see where he was. He was in the lake. That much he knew. He could 
not see land. He did not sink, for some reason unknown to him. He began 
to swim to the water’s edge. But he swam about here and there aimlessly. 
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Finally he spied something floating near him and he swam to it. The 
object proved to be a boat-sail. After examining this for a moment, he 
devised a plan by which he could save himself from the peril he was in. 
He placed himself on his back and found that he was able to keep afloat 
in this position. He then took the sail and held it up so as to catch the 
wind to advantage, using his arms as masts. In this manner he was 
able to sail about over the sea at will. He decided upon a direction 
to take so that the wind would bag his sail properly and cause him to 
speed along at a good rate. In this direction he sailed for a great, great 
while. After a long time, he came to shore on a low sandy beach. He was 
safe; but he was bent upon revenge. He would now get even with the 
bird that had dropped him into the lake. 

After Manabozho had walked about on the shore for a considerable 
time, he decided upon a plan by which he could avenge himself upon the 
beautiful bird that had treated him so badly. He turned himself into a 
kind of animal and then lay down on the shore as though he had been 
drifted to the beach, dead. There he lay for a considerable time. His ruse 
worked. The fowls of the air took him to be dead; he had even made his 
body smell as though it were beginning to disintegrate. The birds came and 
helped themselves to his flesh at will. They took big pieces out of the 
muscular parts of his legs and arms and other parts of his body till his 
feigned carcass was thorougly perforated; but Manabozho gritted his 
teeth and stood it all. He was willing to stand anything to avenge himself 
upon the bird that had dropped him into the lake. He lay perfectly still, 
but kept one eye open watching, and watching; he had to catch the 
pretty feathered bird. It would come to the feast of the birds; it would 
wish to get some of the meat. Then he could catch it. 

So, as he had wished, it came. It alighted quite a distance from 
where he lay. At first it was quite timid. It would barely light on the ground. 
Then it would fly to another place nearby and inspect. But it got bolder. At 
last it approached the putrid mass; but quickly flew up into the air and 
soared around, as though suspecting something. Then it came down again. 
This time it approached the body and took a bite out of it, a very light bite, 
a mere taste. This it took, as one might say, on tip-toe. Then it flipped 
itself away a short distance and alighted again. Then it casually walked 
around the carcass; many other birds were eating of it. They had pecked 
quite a hole in its back and were taking out some of the choicest meat, 
the leaf-lard-suet part. This the big, beautiful bird wanted. It chased all 
the other birds away, then peered carefully about to see if there was 
anything that might harm it, and then carefully stuck its head into the 
orifice in the back, put it into the hole just a little way, then jerked it back 
suddenly, getting but a little bite in its beak, a very little piece of the 
fatty part. This it ate as it carefully walked around the dead body 
driving the other birds away and carefully inspecting everything, 
because for some reason it felt uneasy. But it was hungry, so it went back 
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to get some more meat. As it was walking around, Manabozho, through 
the corner of his eye was watching its every move. The fowl went again 
and reached in through the orifice to get the choice meat. This was 
Manabozho’s opportunity. He closed the sides of the hole through which 
the head was thrust and held it fast. Then he at once rose to his feet with 
his tattered body. There was a great struggling; the bird did what it 
could to free itself, but all in vain. Manabozho’s closed-together flesh 
held it fast, and there it swung, dangling by its head at Manabozho’s back. 
Had Manabozho not risen from the ground as quickly as he did, the bird 
would have had a foothold and would have caused him lots of trouble, if 
it had not indeed been able to extricate itself entirely. As it was, it was 
rendered totally powerless. So Manabozho set out for the country of 
people, with this bird dangling by the neck behind him. 

As he thus journeyed from place, the bird would cry out every now and 
then and beg him to free it. But he refused to do so, saying, “‘I’ll get even 
with you. You'll drop me, will you? Its my turn now. You'll be a pretty 
bird!”’ 

“But you did not follow my instructions. You looked down. It’s your 
fault, vou fell...” 

“T’ve got you, you rascal, and I’ll teach you, you beauty.’ 

“Oh, let me go, I was not to blame, I was not to blame.”’ 

By this time they had come to a place where there was quite a village. 
The people all came out to see the funny sight of the bird with its head 
inside the man’s body and its own body dangling. It amused the people 
very much. They all remarked, “It is the beautiful bird.’’ ‘Indeed,’ 
rejoined Manabozho, “‘but he shall not be called by that name any more.” 
He thereupon loosened up the muscular grip on the bird’s neck and drew 
forth the head, not the brilliantly plumed head as of yore, but a completely 
bald head. This bird is now the turkey buzzard. On seeing the bald- 
headed bird, all the onlookers laughed and shouted and made fun of it. 

The night following Manabozho’s coming, there was to be a great feast 
and dance at the place and they invited Manabozho to attend it. But he 
had no suitable plumes to wear. And therefore, he did not wish to go. 
So he went about asking different people to lend him some of their 
georgeous apparel. There was a certain fellow there that wore as a front- 
forehead ornament, a wreath of feathers. Manabozho asked him to let 
him have some of his feathers; he did not wish to go into the dance hall 
without suitable clothing; but this one refused him. Finally, however, 
after much begging he let him have just a few of his feathers, but not the 
choicest ones. Manabozho now joined the dance and he danced hard and 
enjoyed himself in every way, and frolicked and laughed and talked to 
everybody and thought within himself that he was having the very best 
time of his life. When suddenly his eyes opened to his real surroundings, 
and he found to his chagrin that he was not in a village at all, but in a 
swamp and that he had been dancing all night to the nodding of the 
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bullrushes that were being waved strongly backward and forward by the 
raging east wind. 


I2. MANABOZHO TAKES A RIDE ON A BEAUTIFUL BIRD. 
Second Version. 


Manabozho was walking about over the earth one day. On the way 
he came to a large lake, a lake so large that he could not see across it. 
As he was looking at it, a most beautiful bird could be seen, hovering 
over the lake. On seeing it Manabozho hallooed to it, ‘“Come here, brother. 
Come, take me for a ride, brother. Come, take your little brother for 
aride.’’ At first the bird hung back, but with a great deal of coaxing and 
promising it came down tothe earth and alighted and finally agreed to take 
him for a ride, provided he would agree not to look down while in the air. 
This Manabozho agreed to, and soon he and the bird were soaring 
skyward, Manabozho riding astride the bird’s back just in front of the 
wings. He was very happy and sang and frolicked about as he went on 
his upward journey When they were almost a mile high, as the 
white man measures distance, the bird turned his head around and said 
to Manabozho, ‘‘Mind what I told you. Do not look down. If you do, 
something terrible will happen to you. The end of your life will be at 
hand.” 

“No, I will not look down,’’ reassured Manabozho, as he laughed merrily 
and chuckled. 

Up and onward they went, but Manabozho finally forgot himself. He 
looked down, accidentally, of course. Instantly he lost his balance and 
fell, down, down, down, losing his senses in his rapid descent. When he 
regained consciousness again, he found that he had fallen into a hollow 
tree, from which he could not extricate himself, because of the height of 
the tree. For a considerable time, he was puzzled what to do with himself. 
Was he to starve and die in this tree? No, not by any means. Gods do 
not die. He decided to do this: he would turn himself into a bear and 
remain in the tree till some old woman would come to cut it down. He 
reasoned that the tree being hollow and old, would easily be chopped 
down and that some of the women of the village which he knew must 
be nearby, would be very likely to try to secure it for wood soon. And 
they did. Soon he heard people coming. Very soon he heard the chopping. 
Then he felt them cutting near to his body. Soon, they had a hole cut 
through. He could see the light through it .They had seen the bear-hide 
and hair. They ceased chopping. This is what he had expected. He could 
then hear hurried footsteps. In a little while, he could hear other foot- 
steps coming toward the tree. The women had gone and called their 
husbands, that he well knew. Soon he would be out. As soon as the 
men arrived, they chopped the tree down and dragged the bear out, 
whereupon Manabozho changed himself back into his real self, remarking 
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as he did so: ‘““You thought that you had caught a bear did you? I’m 


no bear.”’ 


I3. MANABOZHO DISOBEYS INSTRUCTIONS. 


“There are lots of stories about Manabozho. So many that in the old 
times the people used to commence telling them in the early fall and 
continue to tell them till the late spring, and yet they would not be 
through. I myself am not much of a story teller,’ said our informant, 
“but I will tell you a short story about Manabozho, a story of the funny 
kind.”’ 

Manabozho was a god, but he was tricky. In addition, he was not 
always honest. At the time which I wish to tell about, Manabozho went 
into a partnership with a certain Indian of his immediate neighborhood. 
They agreed to catch and dry fish together and then share equally in the 
fish when dried. So, according to the agreement, they repaired to a certain 
lake that contained sturgeon and other fish, common in the lake regions. 
Here they pitched their wigwams and erected fish-drying racks. Then 
they set to work spearing and seining fish. Lots of fish were caught. All the 
women and men of both families, worked like beavers night and day. 
Finally the fishing season was over and they moved to their winter 
quarters ; the fishing had been done in the fall of the year. After they were 
settled for the winter, Manabozho suggested that they divide the fish, 
each one to take half. This they did. Then Manabozho suggested that 
they all eat of his neighbour’s fish (the other fellow’s share of the fish) 
first. His partner, not suspecting any trickery, agreed to the proposal. So 
they all ate of the partner's fish till near the time that the sun gets the 
farthest away from us in his retreat. At this time, this supply of fish was 
exhausted. So Manabozho returned to his own stock of dried fish for his 
further winter food, but he would not let his partner, whom we will call 
Nagishkung, have a morsel of fish from his store. He had eaten half of 
Nagishkung’s fish and was ahead that much. The fish in his store house 
was his and he would have it all. In every way did he disregard his 
agreement with Nagishkung. And when that Indian asked him for his 
share of the fish he merely laughed in his face and said, ‘““Wouldn’t you 
like to have some more fish?”’ And, indeed, there was nothing left for 
the poor man but to go away empty-handed; Manabozho was the god 
and the more powerful. 

Well, time went on. Nagishkung had a large family to keep from 
starving. He did the very best he could under the circumstances. He 
went about the woods hunting and killing what he could, which was not 
sufficient to maintain his family. He also went about the timbered 
regions with a sack suspended at his back gathering thorn apples. These 


1 Obtained at Nett Lake, Minn. Cf. Radin, Ibid. pp. 9—11. 
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he put into the sack and carried home to his family. It was not very 
nourishing food, but it might keep body and ‘‘shadow’”’ together. All 
day, day after day, he gathered this thorn apple and day after day 
his family eked out an existence from the mere skin of this fruit; the 
fruit is oniy skin and seed, you know. Well, before spring Nagishkung 
got very lean and weak, as did the members of his family. He did not 
know what to do; his only hope was that he and his family could make 
a livelihood till spring on this poor food. There was nothing else. So 
days and days, he dragged himself through the woods in search of the 
fruit of the thorn tree. 

One day, as he was making his way along weakly, he heard someone 
speaking to him from the rear. He heard his own name called several 
times. So he turned about and asked what was wanted, being a little bit 
surprised, as he did not suppose that there was anybody out in those 
woods. On turning, he saw a man standing in the path near him. As he 
faced the stranger, that person addressed him, saying, ‘““You have not 
much to eat. You are starving. A very mean, mean trick has been 
played on you. You go on down to the lake in this direction, the direction 
I am pointing, and there chip out a hole in the ice. Fill your sack with 
the chips. Don’t say a word to any one. Turn your back on the place and 
proceed toward home as fast as you can walk, and under no circum- 
stances say a word to any one or look back. As soon as you start, many 
persons will call to you, and do everything they can to get you to disobey 
this order; but take no heed of what they say. Obey these injunctions; 
under no circumstance are you to look back. When you have neared 
your home, as you remember there is a little cup-shaped basin there. In 
it you are to throw your knapsack, ice and all, and from there return 
home empty handed. On the morrow you may return to this pool and 
profit by the results.”’ 

So Nagishkung did as he was told. He went to the lake and cut the 
hole in the ice and filled his sack with the chips of ice. Then he swung his 
sack on his back and turned to retrace his steps homeward. Hardly had 
he turned, when people began to call to him from the rear. ‘‘Hoh, hoh, 
Nagishkung! Stop, Nagishkung! You’ve lost something.’’ Soon a multi- 
tude of voices called after him: ‘‘There’s a hole in your sack. You are 
losing something. Look!’’ But Nagishkung paid not the least attention 
to them. He walked steadily onward. Then he heard voices behind him 
saying, ‘‘He’s a mean fellow. Push him! He deserves it. Shove him down, 
shove him!’’ But he turned not to see who or what was following him. 
He kept right on walking and looking straight ahead. Finally he came to 
the bowl-like hollow designated by the person who had ordered him to 
do this thing. So, as instructed, he dropped his sack of ice in the dry pool 
and repaired to his house, where he was not greeted very well by his 
wife and hungry children; he had not brought them a thing to eat. They 
had to go hungry. That night they all cried and slept but little. 
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The next morning Nagishkung was up bright and early. His wife was 
so cross that he had to leave early. He had been listening to fanciful 
sounds instead of getting them something to eat ; he must now go immedi- 
ately and get them something. So he went. As he went out toward the 
woods he passed the place where he had deposited the ice, and lo, the 
place was brimming full of sturgeon. He took some of the larger ones 
home at once, and soon all were having a feast and were happy. Then as 
soon as the breakfast was over, they at once took the remaining fish 
from the pool, secretly, and dried them for future use. They did it so that 
Manabozho would not know anything about the transaction, as he might 
wish some of the fish and they had already had experience enough 
with Manabozho. So they dried all the fish and stored them away. And 
from then on Nagishkung went to the woods no more to hunt thorn 
apples. 

Time went on. Manabozho noticed that Nagishkung did not roam 
about in the woods any more. So, supposing that possibly they had all 
starved to death, he sauntered about in the woods near their place. And, 
to his surprise, there was a smoke issuing from the hole in the roof, and 
on casually peeping in, he noticed that all looked happy. But he kept 
himself aloof from the house. Several times thereafter he came and 
scouted the premises for the same purpose, to see if Nagishkung and his 
family were not actually starving to death. But they were still alive. And 
once, when he was on one of these expeditions, he surmised that he could 
actually smell fish cooking. He at once became bold and went to the 
wigwam. And, sure enough, there were several fish being roasted on the 
fire and several more were hanging up drying in the smoke. ‘‘Where did 
you get your fish?’’ asked Manabozho, when he could catch his breath 
from surprise. ‘Oh, I got them down at the lake,’”’ was the reply. And 
this was the only reply he could get. So he went home, very much 
puzzled. 

Time came and went. Manabozho’s stock of fish waned. It was two- 
thirds gone; then all gone. And yet it was not spring. What was he 
to do? He could not get any fish at the lake, as it was frozen over. 
Finally, driven by starvation, he also went out to the woods to collect 
thorn apples for himself and his family to eat. This proved quite a task 
for him, as he was not used to the woods. But it had to be done, or his 
family would starve. So day after day, he roamed the woods in search of 
these eatables, poor food though-they were. Thus he roamed till he 
became almost too weak to drag himself about. Finally one day, as he 
was thus filling his sack with the practically worthless fruit, now more 
worthless because of the ravages of winter, he heard someone addressing 
him. He looked up from his task and there was a man standing directly in 
front of him. This person addressed him without further ceremony, 
“You are hungry. You need food. You go to the lake straight ahead of 
you, as you are now looking. It is frozen over now. You go out on the ice 
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and cut a hole through the ice down to the water. Then fill your sack 
| with the ice-chips. Place your sack on your shoulder and return by this 
| path to that small dry pool near your tepee; you know where it is. When 
you get to it, throw your ice sack and all into it and go then on to your 
house and sleep throughout the night. Then in the morning go back to 
this pool and see the results. One thing further; you are enjoined not to 
look back under any circumstance while you have the sack of ice on your 
back. People will halloo to you and say many things to you, but you must 
pay no heed to them. You must not look back.’’ And in a flash the 
person that had addressed him vanished and Manabozho found himself 
alone. He studied a moment, then decided to carry out the instructions. 

He went to the lake at once and chopped the hole in the ice and filled 
his sack with the ice-chips, filled it so full that it would scarcely tie and 
' so heavy that he could hardly carry it. Then he brought it to his shoulder 
and started homeward. No sooner had he started, than a multitude of 
voices began to call to him. He heeded them not, but walked steadily on. 
Then they hallooed to him, as they did to Nagishkung, that he had lost 
something. He also paid no heed to them. Then they called to him that 
there was a hole in his sack and that all he was carrying was spilling out. 
But he went straight ahead. Then many voices were heard close to him, 
also many rapid footsteps. All were saying at once, ‘“‘He’s a thief, he 
won't keep his word. He takes fish that don’t belong to him. Push him 
down. Push him down. He deserves a pounding for his meanness. Push 
him down. Let us get at him!”’ 

Here Manabozho forgot or did not heed his instructions. He drew forth 
his tomahawk and turned his head quickly as he prepared to strike the 
apparent enemy. But no one was in sight, nothing but the wind. So he 
turned about and started onward. But the voices assailed him, in the 
same manner again. And again he drew forth his tomahawk and turned 
quickly to ward off what he had taken to be an imminent attack by 
some one or more persons who were following him. But again he saw no 
one but the wind and clear space. The voices then wholly ceased and he 
went on unmolested. Arriving at the bowl-shaped dry pool he deposited 
the sack as he had been instructed and went on homeward. After he 
had gone quite a distance from the pool he looked back and there was 
the place swarming with sturgeon fish. He went on homeward. There 
he told his family about the fish he would be able to bring home on the 
morrow. Then all went to sleep and dreamed of fish, great quantities of 
fish. The next morning early, as you would expect, Manabozho was out 
and hastily went to the pool for fish; he was very hungry, — and in the 
pool was the sack of ice frozen just where he had left it. He had not 
obeyed orders. 

So Manabozho and his family had nothing to eat but thorn apples. 
After many days more, he went again to Nagishkung’s tepee and to his 
chagrin he found them still eating fish as often as they wished. Finally 
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Manabozho asked Nagishkung how he managed to get so many fish. 
“Oh,”’ replied Nagishkung, “‘I fish in my water hole early in the morning. 
I have made the hole in the ice in the lake large, and then in the early 
morning I go to the place and dive down and with my spear I kill more 
fish than we need for the day, and do it in a very little while. It’s easy.” 

“It’s done,’’ said Manabozho as he departed for his house. And soon 
he could be seen enlarging the hole in the ice where he got his drinking 
water. But he must wait till morning to get the fish. A twinkle was seen 
in Nagishkung’s eye as he thought of this. After all were asleep, Nagish- 
kung took the poorest sturgeon he had gotten out of his haul and put 
it down deep into Manabozho’s water hole; but still in sight. Then he 
slipped home. All was ready. The next morning, bright and early, 
Manabozho repaired to the place where he was to get the fish. There, 
sure enough, was a sturgeon in plain sight. He took off his clothes 
hurriedly and cold as it was, he dove into the waters as he gripped his 
fish-spear in his hand. He drove his spear far into the sturgeon in sight, 
then hurled it upon the ice. Then he dove for more fish. Dove far under 
the ice and then returned to the surface to get his breath. Then dove again, 
and likewise again as long as he could possibly stand it, but without any 
results. Then he came up to the surface and clambered upon the ice, a 
sorry sight to behold. As he straightened himself, his former partner was 
there with a sinister smile on his face. As he faced Manabozho he sneeringly 
said, ““Don’t you want some more fish ?”’ 


I4. MANABOZHO GETS SCARED AND TAKES A JOURNEY.! 


Manabozho was out walking around one day. He was just beginning a 
journey through the lake country. As he was walking along he came to a 
covey of young partridges. As he approached them, they made a sort of 
fluttering noise. This called his attention to them. He stopped and 
looked at them a moment, then casually asked them who they were. “Oh, 
we are Scare-Crows,”’ spoke up all at once. ‘“Our names are Scare-Crow, ” 
they again blurted out, as they bristled themselves up to make them- 
selves appear as big and as formidable as possible. ‘““Oh, you’re Scare- 
Crows,”’ rejoined Manabozhowitha laugh. “You couldn’t scare anything.” 
Saving this he threw mud on them and went on. 

After Manabozho had been gone a considerable time, the mother part- 
ridge returned and found her younglingsin a deplorable plight. “Who did 
this ?’’ she asked as she flew into a passion. 

‘““Manabozho,”’ answered the entire brood in one breath. 

“Where is Manabozho ?”’ inquired the mother as she began to shake out 
her wings for a rapid flight. 

“He went that way, toward the lake!’’ exclaimed all the little ones. 


1 Obtained at Nett Lake, Minn. Cf. Radin Ibid. pp. 1—o. 
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“It’s done,’ shrieked the mother bird as she darted forth in the 
direction indicated, with the rapidity of a strongly driven arrow. 

At this very moment, Manabozho was coming to the brink of the 
lake ahead of him. Onnearing it, he found it closed in by high, perpendic- 
ular walls, with the water in the immediate vicinity of the shore. 
Manabozho had reached the edge of the precipitous wall and was there 
observing and enjoying the scenery, as he stood on one foot and swung 
the other foot backwards and forwards and around in front of the other, 
at the same time saying within himself that he wished there were 
a pretty girl out there on the water; he would go to her. Just at this 
moment the mother partridge, filled with rage, slipped up behind him 
and made a quick, fluttering boisterous hideous sound. So sudden was it, 
and such an unusual sound, that it startled Manabozho as he wasstanding 
on one foot, and he lost his balance and plunged into the depths below 
him. Down, down, he went into the water and then down, down in it 
till he began to think there would never be any turning in his course. 
But at last the descent ceased, he rose again to the surface, and finally 
swam toa place where he could find a footing, rest and catch his 
breath. While he was resting, he scanned the rocky wall enclosing the 
lake before him to see what beast or being had made him lose his 
balance and take the terrible plunge. And there he spied the enraged 
partridge still fluttering and charging backward and forward on the 
rocks near the edge of the cliff. He stood and looked steadily at ita 
moment; then remarked to himself in a half audible tone, ‘“My, those 
birds can scare people!”’ 

After Manabozho had rested sufficiently, he swam across the lake 
and continued on his journey. Late the next day, he came to another lake. 
There he saw many kinds of water fowls swimming about on its surface. 
Manabozho was hungry, but he had no hunting implements at hand. He, 
was not to be cheated out of a good meal, however. What he could not 
accomplish by any other means, he could accomplish by craft. So he 
filled his carrying sack with grass and went down to the beach and 
leisurely walked about on the sandy shore with it. After a while, he 
threw the sack down and went off and left it lying in full view of the 
lake people, as he termed the water fowls. These people became curious, 
as he expected. Finally, they asked Manabozho what he had in the sack. 
“Oh,” replied this god, as he straightened himself up to his full height, 
“That sack is full of songs. I have brought them along with me for 
the very purpose of teaching them to you. We will have a dance, and a 
good time.”’ 

“Indeed, indeed, that will be nice,’’ spoke up all the Lake people at 
once. ‘“We will dance; we will learn your songs.”’ 

Soon Manabozho was very busy. He went a little way from the lake 
and cleared away the brush and leveled a considerable plot of ground. 
Then within this area he hurriedly built an improvised dance hall in 
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the ‘‘wicke-up” style of poles, bows, branches, and leaves, covering 
the whole over with grape vines to make it look more inviting. Then 
he gave out a special invitation to all to attend the great dance. Then 
he went into the dance hall and, seating himself in the rear of the huge 
room, he began to sing, and pipe, and beat a rude drum. The water 
fowls began to gather for the ‘‘big time.’’ Soon they filled the edifice. 
Now for the dance. Manabozho played and all danced. Set after set 
danced. Manabozho was having everything his own way. At the be- 
ginning of a set, after a great many sets had been danced, he said, ““Now 
dance a hop on your left foot.”” So all danced as the “‘caller”’ ordered. 
And all went well. The next set he called, ‘“Now dance a hop dance on 
your right foot.’’ This all did. The next set he called, ‘‘All dance with one 
eye shut.”’ This they did also; it wasa funny performance. All enjoyed it. 
Manabozho enjoyed it too. Things were working out better than he had 
wished. The next set took the floor. ‘“Dance with both eyes shut,” 
called Manabozho. This they did also. This was the trickster’s chance. 
He sang, beat the drum and piped and called off, and at the same time 
busied himself. It was his desired opportunity and he did not fail to use it. 
As he kept up the music and the calling, he went down the line of dancing 
fowls and seized them one by one and wrung their necks. The scheme was 
working well. The birds all had their eyes shut and did not know that 
they were dancing to their doom. All was going well for Manabozho and 
would have continued to do so, if it had not been for the bird that is 
commonly known among hunters as Hell Diver. This bird was near the 
door of the great hall. And though he had his eyes shut, he suspected 
something. It appeared to him that the singing did not come from the 
same place it had when he had his eyes open, that is, the singer was 
moving about from place to place in the hall; at least he surmised so. 
So he opened one of his eyes a little and peered out into the poorly 
lighted space. There he could see Manabozho wringing first one bird’s 
neck and then another, and then another. Consequently he was not 
slow to get out of the hall to save his own neck. As he flew out the door 
he shrieked a warning to his feathered neighbours, Manabozho is killing 
you, Manabozho is killing you by guile! He is wringing your necks! Flee 
the place!”’ 

Manabozho, of course, knew that the game was up. So he went out 
after the diver and approached him just as he was about to plunge into 
the water. Manabozho saw that he could never catch him. So he kicked 
him with effect from the rear and sent him far over the waters to nearly 
the other side of the lake. There he plunged downward to the bottom 
of the lake, where he stayed as long as Manabozho remained in those 
parts. 

The diver having given the warning and Manabozho having left the 
hall open, the other birds that were dancing and had escaped having 
their necks twisted, flew out of the building before Manabozho could 
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return. Returning, then, he picked up the dead birds and repaired to a 
protected place around a point of land where he prepared to cook his 
catch and to feast, sleep and enjoy himself. As soon as he was safely 
located, he set about to gather wood, and in a little while he had a very 
large fire burning. As soon as this had died down, he dug several pits 
in the sand, as many pits as he had dead birds. Then into each pit he 
put a quantity of live coals from his fire, and a fowl with its back down 
and feet up. On these he placed more hot coals and the whole he 
covered with loose sand to keep the heat in while the cooking was 
going on, the feet of the birds being left to stick up above the 
sand to mark the exact place where each bird was cooking. This done, 
Manabozho set about to have a much needed rest, while the birds were 
being cooked. 

But there were enemies in the country, people who wished to steal 
Manabozho’s dinner. Manabozho was sleepy ; but under the circumstances 
he thought it best for only one part of him to sleep at a time. You know 
Manabozho had eyes and a face both before and behind. He ordered his 
rear face to watch the cooking feast while his ordinary face slept, and he so 
reclined that the rear part of his body was in a watching position, and 
soon, he was fast asleep. 

Well, what Manabozho had surmised was true. There were enemies 
lurking about. They saw the smoke of Manabozho’s fire and they reasoned 
that he must have something cooking. In fact, they could smell the 
cooking fowl. They laid plans accordingly. They set a man on the look-out 
to see what opportunity might come to them. They knew Manabozho was 
tired and must, of necessity, soon fall asleep as soon as night should 
come on. Soon the man on watch reported that Manabozho was actually 
asleep. So the whole band set out on the marauding trip. They took their 
canoes and were in the act of rounding the point of land that shut in 
Manabozho’s camping place, when a thing happened that they had not 
been expecting. They had not thought that they were dealing with an 
extraordinary person. As they were in the very act of rounding the 
point, Manabozho’s rear face saw them and waked Manabozho. So 
Manabozho got up drowsily and peered about him and in the direction 
his other self had indicated but saw nothing; he had been so slow 
getting to his feet that the enemy had slunk back of the point and, 
consequently, were out of sight. As he did not see anything, Manabozho 
was mad at his other self and spoke very unbecomingly to it. Then 
he lay down and was soon asleep again, reclining in the same position 
as before. 

As soon as he was asleep again, the thieving band tried again to get 
to Manabozho’s camp; but again his other self warned him of their 
approach. Again Manabozho was too slow getting up to see them, as 
they again slipped back of the point at the first signs of life about the 
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place. So Manabozho lay down to sleep again, saying as he did so: 
“Don’t you wake me up for nothing again.” 

As soon as he was fast asleep, the robbers came again. This time 
Manabozho’s other self being angry on account of his cruel treatment, 
would not tell the real Manabozho of their approach, but let them come 
on unmolested. So they came. They took up all the cooked fowl, broke 
off their feet, threw their bodies into baskets, and took them to their 
canoes. But the feet they stuck back into the sand where the fowl had 
been buried to cook. Then they took their departure, well laden with 
plunder. And in all this time, Manabozho’s other self did not warn him 
of what was going on. It was angry. It had been mistreated, and now it 
would get even. 

So Manabozho slept on, on into the next day. Then he got up 
drowsily, rubbed his eyes and went to the lake and washed his face and 
body. He leisurely strolled back to the camp and prepared to partake of 
the feast, for why shouldn’t he have a feast; he had killed the fowl and 
cooked them and now he would eat in this cosy place to his satisfaction. 
He surveyed the place a moment, then seated himself near where he had 
buried the largest and plumpest bird. He took hold of its feet to lift 
it out from beneath the shallow bit of sand that had covered it to keep 
the heat in. But the feet, to his surprise, came up quickly and without 
any bird attached. ‘‘Well,’’ remarked Manabozho, “‘it must have cooked 
more than I had expected and burned the feet off. I'll try another.”’ So 
he did and in this case also, just the feet came out of the sand. And 
so on, he lifted all the feet and got no cooked fowl at all. Again, he 
paused and remarked, “‘Who would have thought I had such a hot oven 
for my fowl. The feet are burned off every one of them. I will have to 
dig them up.” So he got a stick and went about examining in the ashes 
and sand for the bodies of the birds he had placed there to cook. No 
bird did he find. Then it began to dawn upon him that someone had 
stolen the cooked fowl. And he was enraged. He abused his other self 
very much for not obeying orders, and for not having warned him of 
the coming of the thieves as he had told it to do. Then to punish it, 
he went and built a huge fire and stood over this blazing furnace-like 
place so as to burn and roast his rear face. This he did to his satisfaction, 
till it was completely burned to a blister. Then he set out further on his 
journey. 

When he was journeying, he found it a great effort, for he was very 
sore from the burning, but he trudged on. Finally, he came to a steep 
place down which he had to descend over a very sloping, flat, slightly 
roughened rock. He started to climb down over this when his feet 
slipped from under him and he slid down over this rock-face on his rear 
side, in so doing he scraped the great scab from his back on the little 
projections of the large rock over which he slid. Reaching the bottom 
of the declivity, he was filled with pain and bleeding. On turning about 
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and seeing the pieces of his flesh sticking to the rock, he exclaimed, 
“You are my flesh. Henceforth you shall be moss and you shall grow on 
e | the rocks the way you now stick there.” 
— So he went on. He was bleeding profusely. As he journeyed, he had 
e to step over many of the bushes of the region, as he was very tall. His 
e streaming blood stained the bushes red. On seeing these colored red by 
r his blood, he pronounced a curse upon them that from that time forth 
1 the bushes on which his blood had fallen should be red and should al- 
1 ways be dwarfs, and should be designated always by the name of ‘‘red 
1 willows.” 
t So Manabozho journeyed on. 


Manabozho lived alone for many years and he was so timid that he 
never went far away from his house. He soon killed all the game living 
in his immediate vicinity and finally he did not kill anything at all for 
quite a number of days. He decided that he had better leave. So he 
began to make enough moccasins for himself for ten days. ‘“Tomorrow,”’ 
: he said to himself, ‘‘I will leave.’’ So the next morning he made a bundle 
and left. As he started out he got quite frightened and took only a few 
steps at a time and stopped very often. This he did all day and when night 
overtook him he lay down to sleep. But he was so much frightened that 
he could not sleep. Finally he decided to return home. So he rose and 
ran back. It was not far for in the entire day’s journey, he had not lost 
sight of his home. 

After he got home there was, of course, nothing for him to eat. He 
therefore lay down to sleep. The next morning he made up his mind to 
leave for good. He shouldered his bundle and left the house again. He 
was very much frightened as he went along and he stopped very often 
and asked himself what he was afraid of. In this way he got up his 
courage. Finally he said to himself, ‘I am going to leave this time and 
there is nothing that can possibly stop me.’’ Then he started off again. 
As he was walking along he saw something ahead of him and when 
he came nearer he saw that it was a house. When he arrived there he 
entered. The people inside asked him who he was and where he had come 
from and he said, ‘‘Far away.’’ His clothes were very ragged. There he 
slept that night. 

On the next morning he left, but before starting asked the people to 
give him something to wear. He asked for a woman’s skirt and they gave 
it to him. Manabozho was of course a man. As soon as he got some 
distance away he put on the skirt and looked himself all over and thought 
that he looked very much like a woman. 





) 
) I5. HOW MANABOZHO DISGUISED HIMSELF AS A MAN.! 





1 Obtained at Sarnia. Cf. Radin Ibid. 12 episode D. 
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Manabozko walked on for days looking for some people and finally all 
his mocassins were worn out. He was bare-footed and didn’t know what 
to do. Accordingly he sat down on an old log lying near by. As he sat there 
he saw some “‘hide”’ on the log. This was really moss. He took it and made 
moccasins out of it. After he had made a few pairs he started out again 
and walked for many days. Then he came to another house where some 
Indians were living. There he found an old man, his wife and one daughter. 
He stopped there that night. He did not have anything to cover himself 
with. When it was about time to go to sleep, the old woman said to her 
daughter, “You may sleep with that woman who just came.” “‘Some- 
thing is going to happen,” thought Manabozho. As soon as the young 
woman was asleep Manabozho cohabited with her. 

Early in the morning Manabozho got up and left. He walked for many 
days not knowing where he was going. He wore the woman’s clothing only 
in order to fool the women. As he walked along he came to a house and 
he walked in. He was asked where he had come from and he said, ‘From 
the place whence my grandparents come. They told me to come and 
look for a man whom I could marry.’ This man had a son and he asked 
his wife if she would let the man marry Manabozho, for Manabozho 
pretended to be a woman. When the young man was given to him, Mana- 
bozho went outside and tied some meat between his legs. 


16. THE BIRTH OF MANABOZHO.! 


Once there was an old man and an old woman living together. The man 
used to hunt and fish. Near where they lived there was a little lake. 
In the lake lived a lion who used to kill all the people who went near the 
place. One day the woman went around the lake looking for her husband 
who was out fishing. So the lion grabbed her and took her to his cave. 
The lion kept her there a long time. After a while a child was born to 
them. This boy grew up to be quite strong and as the lion was afraid of 
him he kept him in another place. One day the lion decided to kill the 
young boy. He went to the place where he kept the boy and the two of 
them wrestled there for quite a while. Then the boy decided that he 
would let the lion kill him and eat him for he knew that he would be 
alive within the stomach of the lion even after he had been eaten. Then 
the lion ate him. The boy had some tobacco with him and as soon as 
he had been eaten, this tobacco began to work on the lion’s stomach 
and he decided to vomit. He went out of the cave into the water and 


1 Obtained at Cross Lake. This seems to be a peculiar interweaving of 
two different stories, one being the tale of ‘‘John the Bear,’’ of unquestioned 
European origin, and the other the common woodland episode of being 
swallowed by a mythical sea-monster. For the former, cf. Boas’ discussion 
in ‘‘Notes on Mexican Folklore.’’ Jour. Amer. Folkl. Vol. 25, No. 97 pp. 
254—260; and for the latter cf. Radin Ibid. p. 13, episode C. 
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waded ashore. There he rolled on the shore trying to vomit forth the 
boy. Just as the boy came out he grabbed something he saw hanging in- 
side the lion’s throat and choked him. Then he came out and took his 
mother out of the cave where she was kept and they went home. This is 
how he was able to talk to all animals. 


17. HOW IT CAME ABOUT THAT SOME PEOPLE ARE SMALL AND SOME LARGE.! 


It was in the long, long ago. At this time, women were fully developed, 
had arms, legs, eyes, nose, and features, and peculiar characteristics as 
women do now; but man had not yet reached a state of development. 
Though a god, in fact, the only god of earth at that time, he was still 
in a sort of cocoon state. He had a large mouth and an elongated, cigar- 
shaped body composed mostly of genital parts; otherwise he was wholly 
undeveloped. He had no eyes, no ears, no nose, no arms, no legs. He was 
totally helpless. His wife had to care for him as if he was just a new born 
babe. She had him wrapped well in the warmest kind of clothes and, on 
account of his helpless condition, she was compelled to take him with her 
every place she went. This was quite a task, too; for he was very large 
and heavy. To take him about, she contrived a sort of toboggan sled 
and on this, well wrapped, she drew him after her from place to 
place, day after day and month after month, one whole retreat and 
return of the sun after another. And yet he always remained the same, 
completely helpless. She even had to feed him out of her hand. For a 
long time she was faithful to him, but finally she tired of always being 
a drudge and always having to draw this worthless burden around after 
her. She decided to get rid of it. He was totally helpless so that would 
be an easy job. So on a certain day she set out to destroy the father 
god of all the earth. 

On this day, the sun rose through a hazy frost. It was winter time. It 
was very cold. The streams of the land were frozen over, but not to 
their bottoms. At a certain place, also, there was a deep hole where the 
water falling over a precipice for untold ages had scooped the rock under 
it so as to form a large depression in the bed of the stream. At this place, 
there was usually an opening in the ice, no matter how cold it got, and 
at this time the spot was clear of ice. So this unfaithful woman, whom we 
will call Tah-go-nay-ge-shig-oke, decided to kill her husband at this 
place. With the rising of the sun on this particular day, she set out from 
home to the place chosen for the terrible deed. She had wrapped her 
husband well in the best robes she had and had tucked them in tightly 
and then sewed them snugly and firmly; she was going to make sure of 
her work. She then took a sleeve of each arm of an old dress and put one 
on each side of him and, in addition, she gave them supernatural powers 


1 Obtained at Nett Lake, Minn. 
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and told them to answer any question the helpless man should desire to 
ask and to answer the questions so as to make the asker believe that she 
herself and not her arm sleeves were making the replies. She then put him 
on the toboggan sled and drew him down to the river’s brink near 
the large open pool at the foot of the falls in the stream. She slid the 
toboggan to the open ice and then shoved it under the ice on the 
down-stream side. Then she fled. 

So the man-god was under the ice, but did not know it, as he had no 
means of knowing anything except by feeling. Soon, however, he began 
to feel a little wet through the numerous robes that were wrapped 
around him. Feeling uncomfortable, he exclaimed, ““Old woman, why am 
I getting wet!”’ 

“Oh,”’ exclaimed the dress sleeves, ‘‘just a little water has splashed 
up on you. You'll be all right soon.” 

So he continued to float down stream under the ice. Soon he began 
to get very wet and again he exclaimed, ‘““Old woman, how is it that 
I am getting so wet ?”’ 

“Oh,”’ answered the sleeves again, ‘It is warming up a bit and the snow 
is getting pretty slushy and, of course, one on a sled can not help but get 
wet. We'll be out of this soon. Then you will be drier. Don’t worry.” 

Again there was silence for a time as they drifted farther and farther 
down stream under the ice. Now and then they went smoothly along. 
Then the toboggan would strike against boulders and would descend 
quickly and roughly over rapids. At length, becoming exasperated at 
such treatment, this god-father of all men exclaimed again: ““Old woman 
what does all this mean ? I am drenched to the skin! I am bumped about 
here and there! What does it mean ?”’ 

“Oh,’’ answered the sleeves for the old woman, ‘‘we are just going 
over some rough places; it will be better very soon.” 

But this first god of mankind began to feel that something was wrong, 
that some diabolical deception was being practiced upon him. He had 
always been a good-natured fellow. But now that his wrath was kindled, 
his rage knew no bounds. He wriggled his body in his furious struggles. 
He tore, he broke asunder the robes and cords that bound him down 
to the toboggan. He crushed the ice to shivers with a wrench of his head. 
He burst his cocoon-skin. He sprang from the water to the river’s bank a 
developed male human being, developed in every way as the men that 
walk the earth to-day, except that he was a giant in size. He had arms, 
legs, face, eyes, nose and mouth. He was in every respect a fully devel- 
oped man. 

As soon as he reached the bank and found that he could run and walk 
about at will, he began to try to find his wife. He looked about and 
finally found her tracks. Then he ran after her with the greatest possible 
speed he had at his command. Every now and then he could see her 
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ahead of him and knew that he was gaining upon her. And every time he 
could see her going over the top of some ridge ahead, he would halloo, 
“Old woman, stop old woman. I, your husband, am coming. Stop.” 
But she ran all the harder. She heard him and feared the consequence of 
her unfaithfulness. So she ran and ran hard. But she knew that her 
husband was gaining on her and would soon overtake her. And her 
heart was guilty, and her body trembled. On she ran. As she was running 
she saw a small tepee ahead of her with smoke issuing from the top. She 
knew that some one must be there and possibly she would find help. So 
she rushed into the wigwam. As she entered it, she saw an old woman 
sitting by the fire warming herself. She was sitting with her back to the 
fire in a sort of humped-over position. She was old and gray. On entering, 
Tah-go-nay-ge-shig-oke addressed the aged lady in a hurried voice. 
“Grandma, Grandma, there’s a god after me. Hide me.” But the old 
lady paid not the least heed to what she had said. Instead she kept on 
smoking her pipe, just as though no one was about. Again Tah-go-nay- 
ge-shig-oke addressed her, this time leaning anxiously over and hallooing 
into her ear. ‘‘Grandma, there is a god after me. Hide me. He’ll kill me. 
Hide me.” 

Leisurely the old lady turned to her and said, ‘“‘A god after you! There 
are no gods in these parts. You’ve lost your mind.”’ 

“Yes, grandma,’ reassured Tah-go-nay-ge-shig-oke, “I hear him 
coming. I hear him calling my name. I beg you to conceal me, quickly, or 
he will find me.” 

By this time the footsteps of the enraged giant-god could be distinctly 
heard coming at a run toward the tepee. Even the aged, deaf old woman 
could hear them and could hear the beating breath as he panted over the 
ground. ‘‘ Quick, here, get under my apron,” commanded the aged lady to 
Tah-go-nay-ge-shig-oke in a subdued voice. ““He’ll not get you there.” 
It was as quickly done as said, and not too soon either, for at that instant 
the god-man entered the tepee. “‘Grandma,” he panted, “‘where is my 
wife ?’”’ But the aged lady never turned her head or acted as if she had 
noticed him or heard his question. She just kept smoking her pipe and 
puffing the smoke upward toward the chimney-exit. Again the god-man 
addressed her, ‘“Grandma, where is my wife?’’ At this juncture the 
old lady laid her pipe in her lap and turned her face slowly toward 
him and looked him sharply in the face and remarked, “Your wiie! 
You want your wife! She’s not here.’ Then returning to her former 
position, she resumed her smoking. ‘‘But I want my wife,’’ demanded the 
god-man. “‘She came to this place. I tracked her here.” The aged woman 
again turned toward him and said, ‘“A woman went by here some time 
ago. Is that the woman you mean? Well she went on by. You'll have to 
overtake her.”’ 

On hearing this statement, that the woman had gone past the house, 
the man-god was out at once and onward he ran in the direction the old 
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lady had pointed. On, on he ran and fainter and fainter grew the sound 
of his foot tread. Then they heard him plunge into the river; they heard 
the ice break as he trod over it. Then they heard his steps die out 
in the distance on the other side of the river. Then Tah-go-nay-ge- 
shig-oke and Grandma breathed more freely. But soon they could hear 
his footsteps, his patter, patter, patter of footsteps approaching. He 
came near. He swam the river again, or rather half swam, half waded. He 
came up on the bank on the same side as the wigwam. He encircled the 
wigwam. Then he entered it and demanded, “Give me my wife. She’s 
here. I’ve been all around this place. I tracked her here and she has not 
left this tepee. Give her to me.” 

“‘She is not here.” 

“She is here and you surrender her to me at once or something will 
happen to you. Give her to me.” 

“‘She is here, but you can’t have her.” 

“T’ll get her. I'll teach you a lesson.” 

Here he doubled his giant self up and started to fall upon the little 
dried up old lady, he had called Grandma. But the old !ady was equal 
to the occasion. She was a sharp-back-finned pike-fish and just as 
the mad god was about to fall upon her, she straightened out her 
back fins so as to make a sharp-edged knife of them and upon this the 
giant fell and cut himself in two and he died then and there. 

The women in their hurry neglected to cut the pieces the same size 
and that is why some people are large and some small. They correspond 
to the part of the original man-god from which they have sprung. 

Instantly, his wife was out from under the apron of the old lady and 
quickly the two were consulting what had best be done, for the giant was 
then the only male human being. Was the race of mankind thus to come 
to an end? Grandma had a thought. She handed the other woman, the 
wife, a sharp knife and quickly the two women hastily and promiscu- 
ously cut the huge body to pieces. Then the pieces they threw and tossed 
in all directions. And these became the human beings of our time. 


18. HOW THE FOUR WINDS WERE CREATED.! 


This happened a long time ago, long ago when all things were young. 
At that time there lived an old woman and a girl in a certain place. The 
girl was unmarried and childless. Her mother was very careful about her, 
for at the time of the birth of the child she had had a premonition that 
some dire calamity would befall the child. Furthermore, she was told in a 
dream that the child should never at any time face the place of the going 
down of the sun. When she would go out to relieve herself, even after she 
became a woman she should be careful about this thing. Should this 


1 Obtained at Nett Lake. 
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injunction be disregarded some great trouble would certainly happen to 
the offender.' Acting upon these injunctions the mother was very careful 
with her daughter throughout her childhood. But human beings can not 
always be children. Reaching girlhood and womanhood, the daughter of 
this now aged woman, had to take care of herself. But the mother 
was very careful to explain to her that even worse than the heavens 
falling on her would result, if she should face the setting place of 
the sun at the times mentioned to her mother in the dream. The girl 
heeded the warning and was very careful about this thing, but she was 
doomed to be the object of dire misfortune. One day she went into the 
woods by herself. It was a foggy day. As she was wandering about she 
lost her way. While searching about to find a way to get home, she had 
a call of nature. And unfortunately, she faced the forbidden direction. She 
felt queer at once. At the same moment a great whirl wind came and blew 
her clothing all up over her head, leaving her body nude to her waist; at 
that time women dressed only in a “cincture-skirt’’ and robe. Well, 
after the wind subsided and the girl had righted her clothes, she searched 
further about in the woods and at last found her way home. On arriving 
home, she related her experience and her peculiar feelings to her mother. 

On hearing her daughter’s statement, the mother, who was sitting 
with her back to the door-entrance faced about and she at once decided 
that this was the beginning of the great misfortune to her family. There 
before her stood the girl trembling from head to foot and as white as the 
whitest snow. When the mother could recover from the shock so that she 
could speak, she asked the girl: ‘Have you gone and faced the forbidden 
direction ?”’ 

“Yes, mother,’’ replied the girl as she sank to the floor and buried her 
face in her hands. “Yes, mother,’ she, repeated, ‘‘but I did not do it 
intentionally. Nevertheless, I know that I must suffer the consequence. 
Even now I know that I am pregnant.” 

Time went on and the mother-to-be was in great trouble. It soon 
became evident that more than one child was developing in her womb. 
There was great struggling there, and consequent pain to the bearer. 
The children were fighting with each other, even then, for supremacy, 
for possession of the powers that be. They could even be heard talking in 
their struggling efforts. One was heard to say, ‘‘I am first.’’ Then another, 
and another was heard to exclaim the same. Then there would be a great 
fight. And the poor mother! Finally one day when the time to give 
birth had about arrived, there was a greater struggle in the mother’s 
womb than ever before and greater fighting. Suddenly, when the combat 
had reached a great pitch, the mother was torn to pieces by the impact 
of the contending forces and scattered in atoms to the ends of all space. 
And even the mother of the unlucky girl found herself blown many miles 


1 Cf. ‘The Birth of Manabozho’”’, p. 102. 
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from the place, when she regained her senses. The children, thus born, 
were the four winds, of which Manabozho is chief. Even as children, 
these four beings could not get along with each other. So while still 
young they were compelled to separate. As they did so, they divided the 
space of sky and earthequally between them. Manabozho took the space 
toward the coming of the sun, and is now the strong east wind. 


19. CHIEF MAGISHKON’S FISH sTorY.! 


A long time ago I was fishing in the eastern part of this county near 
Duluth. There was a man with me, an Indian. One day we came to a lake 
where there were lots of fish. They were sturgeon, except that they were 
red instead of white as sturgeon usually are. They also had some other pe- 
culiar markings, causing them to differ from other sturgeons considerably. 
They seemed to be a cross between a true sturgeon and a snake, a bastard 
sturgeon. Well, I saw many of these fish jumping about, — more and 
larger fish than I had ever seen in my life before. Some of the fish were 
at least four feet in length. There were also other kinds of fish in this 
lake, white fish and others. There were so many and such large fish at 
this place that it tempted me to try to fish. I was just in the act of going 
to the lake when my friend noticed me and stopped me, saying, ‘Don’t 
fish in that lake. We never fish there.’”’ Then, upon my inquiring his 
reason, he told me the following story. 

“Once, only about a generation ago,’ he began, ‘‘some people had been 
over to where Superior is now. They were coming back home, to some- 
where in the present Nett Lake country. As they were journeying, they 
crossed over a small portage from another lake to the vicinity of this lake 
where we are now. As they were crossing the portage, they came down 
by the rapids in the little stream that connects the two lakes. Here one 
of the Indians accidently went near the rapids to get a drink. While 
there he saw that the Sturgeon were ‘making a run’ in the little stream 
for the purpose of spawning. There were thousands and thousands of 
them. He told the people about what he had seen. All went and looked. 
Then a camp was hurriedly made in a circular inclosure near the rapids 
and all went, making spears for the purpose of getting a big haul of fish. 
Well, they were soon spearing fish and the women were cleaning them 
and racking them on rib-like ‘wicke-up’ roofs to dry in the smoke of the 
fires that were kindled underneath. And thousands and thousands of 
fish were killed, and the people were happy, and great and elaborate 
were the dancings. But there was one girl that was taking no part in the 
fishing and in the ceremonies. This girl I will tell you about. 

You know that among our people when a girl is in the act of entering 
womanhood, she is kept in seclusion, is compelled to fast for so many 


1 Obtained at Nett Lake, Minn. 
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days, is allowed to dream of her future life, and also is expected to pray, 
unceasingly, that she get a good husband and that she may be the 
mother of many children. Well, this girl was just entering upon this 
period of her life. When all went into camp at this place, a small tent- 
tepee was erected for her at a considerable distance from the main 
camping place. Here the girl was compelled to fast while all were fishing, 
feasting and enjoying themselves. But custom forbade her to do other- 
wise. Late that evening, however, her mother came to her and said that 
they were all having such a good time, and so very, very many sturgeon 
were being caught and that in the morning she thought it would not be 
injurious to her future happiness to allow her to eat a small piece of 
sturgeon for breakfast. And on leaving, she promised her daughter that 
she would bring over the sturgeon-meat in the morning, bright and early. 
So she went home and the girl retired and was soon fast asleep. 

The sun was up when the girl awoke, but her mother had not reported 
yet with the fish she had promised. The girl waited till it was near 
midday and yet no one appeared. She was hungry. Still she waited. 
Furthermore, she was surprised, because she could not hear a sound in 
the direction of the camp. Finally she began to wonder: had the people 
left the place? As she climbed up on the little knoll that separated 
her tepee from those of the other people, she was surprised to see all 
the tepees just where she had seen them pitched the day before, but 
not a sound met her ear, not even a dog barked. What could it mean ? 
She walked on double-quick time to the place. Reaching the first 
tepee, she quickly pulled aside the door-flap and entered it. But, 
lo, the tepee was empty. Another and another tepee she entered and 
every one she found empty. Then she began to look around to see what 
signs she could find of their departure — and there she observed that 
they had turned into sturgeon and had dragged themselves out of their 
tepees and down to the lake and were there as sturgeon. Even the dogs 
had turned to fish and joined the finny tribe of the lake. Also the fish 
that had been put up to dry, had come down from the drying place and 
entered the lake as living sturgeon again. This girl alone of the whole tribe 
was left. No, we never fish in this lake. We do not want such a calamity 
to befall us.”’ 

This is the end of my fish story. 


29. THE HUNTER.! 


It was long ago. A boy lived alone with his sister. They were orphans. 
They lived in a part of the world off by themselves. They knew nothing 
about the rest of the world, at least, the boy did not. The girl was the 
older and had some faint recollections of the world and of its people, but 


1 Obtained at Nett Lake, Minn. 
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only a little. The girl made her brother clothes and various things he 
needed. She made him a bow and arrows and taught him how to use 
them. She made him a carrying-sack and taught him how to use it. She 
made a quiver to carry his arrows in, and then a big sack in which to 
carry his game. Then she taught him how to hunt. At first he killed only 
small birds, then rabbits. He would fill his pack-sack and hunting-sack 
with this game. He had great success at this. He then went hunting deer. 
He got so that he could run a deer down and catch it. He then went 
killing moose. He could kill a moose every time he could find its track. 
He then worked many days on a bone whistle. At last he had it finished. 
It was a marvel. With it he could whistle and call all the animals out of 
the woods together and at any time could kill all he wished. 

After he and his sister had lived alone many, many years, he said to her 
one day, “‘Are we the only people in the world ?” ‘‘No,” said the girl, “there 
are other people in the world, how many I do not know; but my mother 
told me there were. I was young then, very young when our mother died, 
but I remember that of the few things she told me.”’ 

“Where are they ?”’ inquired the brother who was called Paushkene- 
aunakeshig. 

“They are a long distance from here. They live toward the setting sun. 
To go there one has to cross three lakes.”’ 

“T am going to go to where these people are.”’ 

“Tf you go all will go right till you cross the third lake. It is forbidden 
territory. When you get on it you will meet a man. He is a peculiar 
person. He has a broken back, a broken nose, wears bearskin trousers 
and a skin coat. He will banter with you about going with him and when 
vou land he will ask you to run a race with him. But do not run a race 
with him. Some calamity will befall you if you do.” 

The boy left his sister and started for the new land. He was anxious to 
see the world. He travelled many days in the direction his sister had 
pointed out to him. Then he came to a lake so wide that he could not see 
across, but this did not discourage him. He built a birch-bark canoe and 
made some paddles and started on his trip with renewed vigor. When he 
got to the center of the lake, a big storm struck him and tossed him about 
for many days. Then a heavy swell crushed his canoe, but he swam 
ashore and found that he was on the side of the lake in the direction he 
was going. So after spearing some fish and killing a deer and some 
rabbits for food, and having rested several days, he set out further on 
his journey. Forty-seven days more he traveled. Then he came to the 
second lake. This he crossed without mishap. Again he rested many 
days. He then traveled on to the third lake and started to cross it. 
When he got to the middle of this lake he met the person his sister 
had told him he would meet, —- a horrible looking, unkempt man with 
broken nose, broken back, bearskin pants and a torn skin coat. He 

was hideous to behold. At first Paushkeneaunakeshig felt some dread 
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at meeting this man. But he took courage and greeted him cordially. The 
two even shook hands. They then proceeded on their journey, the 
newcomer turning about and accompanying Paushkeneaunakeshig. As 
they journeyed they conversed and as they reached the shore he challenged 
the seeker of a new world to run him a race, just as had been foretold. 
But Paushkeneaunakeshig refused to run with him. But the new man 
argued with him and re-challenged him and insisted on his running, 
and further said that he knew he could run, that he knew he had been 
known to run a deer down and catch it and that he ought to be able 
to run down such a broken-backed person as he was. He kept repeating 
the challenge till at last it was accepted and the race began. 

The race was to be a long one, many miles. So they ran and ran. They 
ran side by side. One could not gain on the other. It was a sight to see the 
broken-backed person run. But he could make time. The goal came in 
sight. Paushkeneaunakeshig, in spite of all his efforts, fell behind. 
On they ran. The other-world man reached the goal. He turned and 
shouted, ‘I’ve won.’’ At once Paushkeneaunakeshig became motionless 
in his tracks. He could neither run nor take a step. He was powerless 
even to move a finger, though he stood erect. As Paushkeneaunakeshig 
stood there motionless, this m an of the other world, whose name was 
Indahgishkung, came to him, stripped him of his good clothes, took 
his pack sack and his hunting sack from him, broke his nose and his 
back and gave him his old clothes to wear. He then gave him the power 
of motion and led him into the town, — a horrible victim of his treat- 
ment, while he, Indahgishkung, had made himself a handsome person 
and had dressed himself in the clothes he had taken from Paushkenau- 
nakeshig. 

Being well dressed, and a good looking person, Indahgishkung made 
himself a society man and married the prettiest young woman in the 
town, while he made a servant of Paushkenaunakeshig. His wife had a 
sister unmarried and he made it his special business to taunt Paush- 
keneaunekshig about her just totorment him, for being insuch a hideous 
form he could not compel himself to think of making love to a woman. In 
addition to the fun-making in private, Indahgishkung also would plan 
to place the crippled, horrid-faced Paushkeneaunakeshig in the presence 
of his sister-in-law and say,‘‘My, wouldn’t he make a fine brother-in-law.”’ 
This he kept up for a long time till the tormented man could not stand it 
any longer. So one day, when the tormenting and taunting was at its 
height, Paushkeneaunakeshig said to the sister-in-law, May-iah-we-gah- 
boweake by name, words which were at once accepted and that very day 
they became man and wife, in spite of the protests of the brother-in-law. 

After Paushkeneaunakeshig and Mayiahwegahboweake were married, 
he and Indahgishkung often went hunting together, as it was the custom 
for brothers-in-law to do at that time. But Paushkeneaunakeshig was 
continually made fun of by Indahgishkung, even though he could run 
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a deer down and catch it; this fun-making was done especially before 
Paushkeneaunakeshig’s wife as often as possible and the woman was 
made fun of for having such a horrid looking man. Said he, often, “You 
would better have married one of the animals of the forest,’’ and so on. 

One day in the late spring, one year, the men had planned to take 
a long hunt together. The usual fun-making was going on as the men 
were getting their accoutrements together for the trip. As they were 
leaving Paushkeneaunakeshig turned to his wife and with a wise look 
said, ‘‘Get the sweat-house ready, for I will be tired when I come back. 
We have a long trip ahead of us and we will catch much game today and 
will be tired lugging it. Indahgishkung will take the sweat bath with 
me, will you not ?”’ ““Well, he says he will and you must put plenty of 
blankets over the bended frame of the house to keep the steam in and you 
must have the rocks good and hot and have some water at hand to make 
steam by pouring it on the rocks within the house when we are in 
there. We are going now.” 

When the men returned in the evening, each had a large deer. They 
had carried them some five miles each. They were indeed tired. As soon 
as arrangements could be made they set about to take their baths. 
Paushkeneaunakeshig entered the sweat house first, followed soon by 
Indahgishkung. The rocks were handed them hheated to a white heat. 
Water was alse given them. Then all was closed tight. What happened 
I will not say, but in a few minutes there was a horrible noise within 
the sweat house and a cracking, crushing, breaking of something. The 
sisters — wives — rushed to the scene and quickly removed the blankets 
from the sweat house. And lo, Paushkeneaunakeshig was not the cripple 
but Indahgishkung. Paushkeneaunakeshig was now handsome and 
Indahgishkung had assumed the form and appearance he had when we 
first met him. And the last married sister had the handsome man. 

A little while after the transformation, the brothers-in-law went to 
visit a distant town and when they approached the place the people took 
Indahgishkung for a witch and fell upon him and killed him, but Paush- 
keneaunakeshig continued on his journey and was welcomed into the city. 

After visiting the city for several days, a hunt on a large scale was 
ordered and Paushkeneaunakeshig was given charge of it. It had been 
said that he could run down a deer and for that reason he was chosen 
captain of the hunt. But he made another plan. He still had the whistle 
with him that he had in the many years before when he lived alone with 
his sister. He inquired of the people of the town if there was not a pot- 
hole valley somewhere near the town and further investigated and found 
such a place. He then ordered the people to surround this pot-hole. He 
took his whistle and blew it. At once the wild beasts of the forest all 
began to come into the pot-hole, believing they were being called by 
their mates to that place. When the pot-hole was so full of animals that 
no more could get into it, Paushkeneaunakeshig ordered the people to 
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advance and kill. This they did and many a man on that day killed six 
and seven deer and not a few moose. And on that night there was a great 
feast. And — this is the end. 


21. THE CHIEF AND HIS THREE DAUGHTERS. ! 


Once there was a chief who had three daughters. They were never 
allowed to go out alone for someone was watching to seize them. One 
day they asked their father whether they could go out and pick some black- 
berries, and their father permitted them to go. As they did not return 
after dark the people in the village all went to hunt for them but to 
no avail. 

The chief loved his daughters so much that he said that whoever 
found them could marry them. 

There were three boys in the village who heard this and started out 
in search of them right away. As they walked through the woods they 
met a man who asked them where they were going and they told him 
that the chief had lost his three daughters and that he had said that 
whoever found them couid marry them. The man then said that he would 
join them in their hunt. So they all walked together looking for the three 
women. 

One day they came to a house that was unoccupied and there they 
stayed that night. The next dav only three of them went ahead while the 
other stayed at home to cook. When they returned they found the one 
who had stayed at home outside badly hurt. They asked him what had 
happened and he told them that a small man had come and claimed that 
he lived in the house and before he had been able to run out, the small 
man had nearly killed him, so angry was he. They all went in but found 
no one inside. 

They stopped there again that night and the next morning another one 
of the three said that he would stay at home and cook while the others 
continued their search for the chief’s daughters. When the three arrived 
home in the evening they found the one who had stayed at home outside 
still bleeding. He told them the same story that they had heard on the 
preceding night, — that a man had come and told him he lived there. 

The next morning the third boy said he would stay at home and see 
who this small man was. Just as soon as the the other three left, the 
small man came and kicked the boy out of the house. In the evening when 
the three returned they found him outside so they carried him into the 
house and looked for the small man but he was nowhere to be found. 

The next morning the man who had joined them last, said that he 
would stay to see who this strong small man was. The three boys left and 
the man stayed at home and cooked for them. After the boys left, the 


1 Obtained at Sarnia. 
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small man came and told this man who had remained at home that he 
was in the wrong house and that he was making the house dirty by 
stopping in it. The man got an axe and split a log but his axe got caught 
in the log and he asked the small man to put his foot in the log to wedge it, 
while he took another hold with his axe. The small man did this and his 
foot was caught. The man kept him there until he told him where the 
daughters of the chief were. He said, ‘“‘You go right east for three days 
until you come to a hole in the ground. Near that hole is a basket. Get 
into the basket and have some one lower you down the hole until you come 
to another world. That is where you will find the chief’s daughters.” 
When, however, he tried to free the man’s foot he could not do it, so he 
cut the foot off with his axe and then refused to give it to the small man. 

When the boys came home he told them what he had found out, so 
the next morning they all started east. After walking for three days, they 
came to a hole in the ground. There the man told the boys to lower him 
down in the basket that they had found near the hole. The boy lowered 
him, but it took a long time until the man reached the other world. 

After he reached the other world the man started to run toward the 
west. He soon saw a house and as he approached it, he saw a woman 
crying. He asked her what was the matter and she told him that the minito 
was making her work, and that likewise her sisters had been separated 
from her and placed in different houses. She assured him that the minito 
would certainly kill him if he found him. She told him the following: 
“First, he will make you drink something. If however you refuse, you 
will be able to fight him on the next day, for then he will ask you to go 
upstairs and play with him. He will however want to kill vou if he 
possibly can. When he takes you upstairs you will see many swords. Pick 
out the oldest one for it is the best.” 

When the minito returned he asked the man to drink something and 
he drank it but it had no effect. The minito told him to stay over night 
for it was the custom for all those who stayed with him to play with him 
on the following morning. The man therefore stayed over night and on 
the next morning after they had eaten, the minito asked him to go up- 
stairs with him and play. The man agreed, followed him upstairs and 
picked out the oldest sword. The minito was surprised to see him pick 
out just this one and told him to take one of the new ones instead. The 
man, however, refused. It was not long before the minito was cut in two. 

After he had killed this minito the man went on again until he came 
to another house. Here he also found a woman crying. As he walked up 
to her she said to him, ‘“Why did you come here ? The minito will surely 
kill you, for he kills many every day. First he will ask you drink some- 
thing which he will take out of that pail. If you can exchange the glass he 
hands you with his, you will escape. Then he will ask you to play with 
him before you leave. He will take you upstairs where you will find 
many swords. When you go there to fight him, take the oldest looking 
sword, the one that has no handle on it, for that is the best one he has.” 
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When the minito came he saw the man there. He told his wife to cook 
some meat for them. This the woman did and after the two had eaten, 
the man wished to leave, but the minito said, “You can’t go until 
tomorrow morning, for you have to play with me in the morning before 
you go away.” 

The man stopped there that night and the next morning the minito 
gave the man something to drink and then asked him to go upstairs to 
play. The man went first and the minito followed. When they had 
reached the upper floor the man took the sword that had no handle. The 
minito wanted to trade with him but the man refused. Then the minito 
tried to take it away from him but the man struck him with the sword 
cutting his head clear off. The man then went downstairs and told the 
chief’s daughter that he had killed the minito and that when he came 
back he would take her along with him. 

He went on further until he came to another house where he found 
another woman crying. A minito lived there too. The woman told him 
that the minito would give him something to drink but that if he managed 
to exchange the pails of water, he would be able to kill him. He would also 
want to play with him. The man changed the pail and the girl then told 
him to be careful the next morning to take the broken sword, when the 
minito played with him. The man was afraid of this minito and could not 
sleep during the night. He was up early the next morning. The minito 
said, ‘“You are up early,” and the man said, “I always get up early.” 

After they had eaten, the minito asked the man to drink something 
and the man drank it. The minito also drank. The man had however 
changed the pails and consequently the minito drank what the man 
should have drunk and the man, what belonged to the minito. Then the 
minito said, ‘‘Now, let us go upstairs and play because it is customary for 
all my guests to do that.’’ The man followed him as they went upstairs 
for he was afraid of this minito. When they arrived upstairs the minito 
told him to take a sword so the man took the broken one. Then the 
minito said, ‘“Why, take a new one. That one is broken. I was going to 
use that one myself for I am used to it.” Then the two began to fight. 
The man would cut off the minito’s head but it would become united to 
the body again. After he had cut it off a number of times he managed to 
kick it downstairs. Then the chief’s daughter grabbed it and held on to 
it while the man upstairs cut up the body completely. After he had also 
cut up the head, he left with the woman and they went to the house 
where the second daughter of the chief lived and had her accompany 
them. Then they went to the house of the third sister and got her and 
all four started for the place where the man had been lowered in the 
basket. The three women got into the basket and were pulled up by the 
three boys. After they had been safely landed the boys lowered the basket 
for the man. But before the man had been pulled up entirely, one of the 
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boys cut the rope so that the man would fall down and get killed and then 
they could claim that they had found the three daughters of the chief, 

After the man had dropped to the bottom, he got up and looking 
around he saw a small man standing near him. This little man was the 
servant of the three minitos that the man had killed. ““What can I do to 
get out,’’ asked the man. Then the small man said, “If you give me my 
foot which you cut off. I will tell you.’’ The man gave him his foot which 
he had always carried around and the small man said, “Close your eyes 
and you will know.’’ When the man opened his eyes, he did not see the 
small man but he was on the surface of the earth again right at the place 
at which he had been lowered. He went to the chief’s house to the place 
where the three boys had married the chief’s daughters. When he spoke 
to the chief, however, the latter would not listento him. Then he left and 
nobody knows where he went.! 


22. THE TWO SISTERS.” 


Once there were two sisters and they went out to get some basswood 
bark. They got lost in the woods and when night came they lay down to 
sleep. As they lay there the older one said to the younger, “Which of 
those stars would you like to marry, if you had a chance ?’’ The younger 
sister said, ‘I would like to marry the brightest one that we see in the 
sky.” ‘“‘And I would like to marry the faintest one,”’ said the older sister. 

When they woke up the next morning they were lying between two 
men, the younger one with a young man and the older one with an old 
man. They found that they were in the sky. Then they went to a house 
near by and asked what they would have to do to get to their homes 
again. An old woman who lived there told them that if they would close 
their eyes and not open them until they reached the earth, they would 
be able to return in safety. 

So the sisters closed their eyes and began to descend to the earth. 
After they were going for some time, the older one thought they must be 
near the earth and desiring to know whether many people were watching 
them from the earth, opened her eyes but she did not see anything, for 
they were going very slowly. Just as soon as she closed her eyes again, 
she fell over and to the ground and was not able to move. The younger 
sister descended very slowly and landed at the same place where her 
elder sister had fallen. She made her home there and took care of her 


sister. ° 

They must be living there yet. 

1 This story is undoubtedly of composite origin, part being Indian and 
part European. Cf. Radin Ibid. 42—43; 48. 

2 Obtained at Sarnia. 
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23. THE MAN WHO WORE FEATHERS ON HIS HEAD.! 


Once a man lived with his grandmother. He hunted every day and his 
grandmother dressed the meat and stored it away. She also tanned the 
hide. One day she told her grandson that he had better look for a wife as 
she was getting very old and could not do all the work alone. He consented 
to look for a wife. He had a great reputation far and wide as a hunter. His 
grandmother told him that when he left he was to put some feathers on 
his head and that these feathers when they rustled would make music. 

When the young man was ready to go, the old woman said to him. 
‘There is an old man living in the woods where you are to pass and as 
you pass he will say, ‘I wish the man who wears feathers would come and 
kill the mink for me so that I could make a medicine-bag out of its hide.’ 
If you go, the old man will not let you go that day.’”’ So the young man 
left and as he was going along, he heard someone say, “‘I wish I could 
kill that mink. I wonder if the man who has feathers is passing by and 
whether he would kill the mink for me, so that I could make a medicine- 
bag out of its hide.” Then the old man began to cry and the young man 
had pity on him and turning around walked to him and said, ‘“‘What can 
I do for you grandfather ?’’ The old man with the long nose said, “I 
wish you would kill that mink for me.”’ Then the young man took his 
bow and arrow and shot the mink dead. He picked it up and handed it to 
the old man. The old man then asked him to go to his home, for he 
wanted to have a talk with him. The two went and after they had talked 
for a long time, the young man said, “‘Well I guess I'll go.” ‘But it is 
evening now,” said the old man. ‘‘You had better stay until tomorrow.” 
The young man said he would stay till the next morning. 

After they had had something to eat, the old man told him to lie 
down on one side of the fire while he lay down on the other. The young 
man slept very soundly that night. It was his custom to get up very 
early, but when he tried to get up the next morning he found it rather 
difficult. He had become changed into an old man and his nose was long. 
The man who had asked him to shoot the mink, had stolen his looks 
as well as his feathers during the night. The (young man) said, ‘““Come 
on now. You were looking for a wife when you came yesterday.’’ The 
(old man)? got up and walked the best he could. 

After they had walked for some time they came to a house. The 
(young man) walked in and sat down with the older sister. He told them 
(the sisters) that he had come with his grandfather and if they wanted to 
let him come in, they could do so, for he was outside at the door. The 
younger sister went out and brought the (old man) in. When the older 


1 Obtained at Sarnia. 
* The roles have of course, been interchanged. In order to prevent con- 


fusion I have included the words young man and old man in parentheses 
wherever their role has been interchanged. 
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sister saw the (old man) brought in, she was very angry so he sat next to 
the door. After a while the older sister asked the (young man) why his 
feathers didn’t flutter more and he answered that they don’t flutter much 
until he killed very much game. 

The next morning the (young man) went out to hunt and brought back 
a fox. The older sister was overjoyed at this. 

The (old man) then asked the younger sister if she could make a bow 
and arrows and she answered that she could. Then she made them for 
him and the next morning the (old man) went hunting. He had not been 
gone long before he returned and told the younger sister to go after the 
bear he had killed. The older sister did not feel very happy when she saw 
the (old man) killing bears and her husband merely killing foxes. Then 
she asked him if he could kill bears too. He said that he could but that he 
would sooner kill foxes and be able to run a little. Then the younger 
sister told the (young man) that her sisters husband had said that he 
couldn’t kill a bear. ‘‘Well, to show you, I'll bring a bear home tomorrow,” 
said the (young man) “‘and I'll leave after your husband leaves and be 
home before him.’’ He thought that the (old man) couldn’t bring his 
own game home and that when he came home to tell his wife about it, 
he would hurry out and steal it and reach home before the other, as he 
walked very slowly. 

He watched the (old man) the next morning and where he left the 
bear. However the (old man) knew what the (young man) wanted to do, 
so he got some basswood string and tied the bear so that it would be 
easy to carry it. Then he started home. As he neared the house, he saw 
the (young man) rush into the house with something on his back As the 
(young man) rushed in he said, “Didn't I tell you that I would go and 
kill a bear in less time than that old husband of yours ?’’ The older sister 
took a knife and sharpened it as she went out to skin the bear. She 
looked all around for the bear but couldn’t find it. She walked all around 
the house and then went in and asked her husband where he had put 
the bear and he answered that he had left it at the door. Then the young 
girl looked out and told them that it was outside. So the two went out 
together to get it, but all that they found was a tree-stump with bass- 
wood string tied around it. The older sister then became very angry at 
her husband. 

After a while the (old man) came home and laughed at them and told 
the younger sister to go after the bear he had killed. 

Shortly after this the parents of the two girls arrived to take them 
home, for they had only been left there because it was their menstrual 
period. They had, however, gotten married while they were staying in 
the menstrual hut. The young woman told her parents that the man who 
wears feathers that flutter was going to give the people some meat. This 
news the parents took home with them. 

The oldest brother of the two sisters left very early and hid the bear 
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meat he had obtained so that he wouldn’t have to bother about carrying 
any for the other people when the rest of his relatives went to get their 
meat. When, however, he went to get his meat, he found that the dogs 
had stolen it. He immediately ran after the people and stole the meat of 
an old woman. 

After a while the (young man) left with his wife, but the (old man) 
refused to accompany him. The oldest brother however told him to go 
along. Consequently after all had left the three men started out together. 
On their journey they had to climb a hill and in going down, the (old*man) 
told the other two to go on ahead of him, and to wait for him on the 
other side. As the old man was going down the hill he had to run and he 
collided at the bottom with a hollow log. When he came out on the other 
side, he was young again and his feathers were fluttering in the wind. 
Looking around he saw a brass spine which had been inserted into his 
back. Then they went on to the girl’s home. When they arrived there they 
saw the other man sitting next to the oldest sister. He tried to rush out as 
the real man with the fluttering feathers entered, but he was stopped. The 
young man then took his wife home to his grandmother.! 


24. THE BOY WHO TRADED THE cow.” 


Once there was a boy living with his grandmother who did nothing 
else than watch a cow feed. After the cow had eaten all the grass around 
the house the boy took her further out and kept watch over her. 

One day a man came from the skies to the place where the boy was 
standing and said to him, ‘‘Boy do you want to trade your cow for these 
two dogs ?’’ The boy answered, ‘“‘No, I don’t want to trade, for my grand- 
mother would scold me if I did.’’ Then the man went away. The next 
day he came again with his two dogs. This time the boy told him he 
would ask his grandmother first. The man went back but returned again 
the next day. The boy, however, had not asked his grandmother for fear 
she would get angry. The man asked the boy, ‘‘Well, will you trade?” 
“No,” said the boy. Then the man sent one of the dogs to get some meat 
and the other to get some bread. The two dogs left immediately and it 
was not long before they returned with bread and meat. Then the man 
said to the boy, ‘““They will do that any time you send them.”’ Finally the 
boy said that he would trade and the man took the cow, and the boy 
the dogs. 

The boy took the dogs home with him and when his grandmother saw 
him she asked where the cow was. Then the boy said that he had traded 
the cow for these dogs. Then the old woman said, “You take those dogs 
away immediately and bring me back my cow.”’ The boy then showed her 


1 The end of the tale has not been told well and is rather confused. 
2 Obtained at Sarnia. 
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what the dogs could do. He sent them after meat and bread and they 
brought both in a short time. However, the old woman was still angry and 
told the boy to leave and bring her back her cow. 

The boy left the house with the two dogs and decided to look for some 
other people with whom he could stay. Whenever he got hungry he sent 
his dogs for meat and bread. 

One day as he went along, he came to a town where all the people were 
crying. He asked one of the people what the trouble was and this one told 
him that the last daughter of the chief had been brought to the minito 
to be killed. The minito had eaten all the chief's daughters and they 
didn’t dare to refuse him, for then he would kill all the people. He asked 
where the minito was and he was taken to the place. He took his dogs 
along of course. Soon he caught up to the girl, but she wanted to send 
him back for she feared he would be killed. He, however, said to her, “You 
stop here and I will go and see the minito.’’ The girl stopped and the boy 
took his dogs and went ahead. Soon the minito came out to meet him, 
but the boy set his dogs at him and they tugged and pulled at him until 
the minito fell dead. The boy then cut out the minito’s tongue and told 
the girl to go home to her parents. The girl asked him to come along but 
he refused. 

The chief had promised that whoever would kill the minito could 
marry his daughter and get half of his kingdom. There were many who 
claimed they had killed the minito but there wasn’t a single one who 
possessed the tongue. The boy who had actually killed the minito lived 
at the end of the town. The chief had called all the rich boys but none of 
them had the tongue, so he finally called the poor boys and the tongue 
was found. Then the poor boy married the chief’s daughter and was 
given half of the kingdom to rule over. 

He must be living there still. 


25. THE BOY WITH THE MAGIC HANDKERCHIEF.” 


Once there was a young boy who left his father to go in search of work. 
He walked for many days and finally he came to a place where he was 
hired. The boy stayed there for a long time and when he left, the man for 
whom he had worked wanted to give him a handkerchief as pay. The boy 
at first refused. The man then spread the handkerchief on the ground 
and said, ‘“‘Let there be food on the handkerchief,”’ and there was. After 
the boy had thus been shown how useful the handkerchief was, he said 
he would take it. Then he left the place. 


1 This tale is of composite origin, but both sources from which it was 
taken, are clearly European in origin. The second part was found by the 
writer among the Zapotecan Indians of Mexico. 

? This tale is merely a variant of Grimm’s ,, Tischlein deck dich,‘‘ Cf. also 
Radin Ibid. pp. 37 and 48. 
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He walked along the road again not knowing where to go. One day 
he met a man who was very hungry. The boy spread the handker- 
chief for him and said, ‘‘Let there be food,’’ and there was food. So the 
two sat down to eat. After they had finished their meal and as the boy 
was getting up to leave, the man asked him if he didn’t want to change 
that handkerchief for a hat that he was wearing. The boy told 
the man that he wouldn’t trade his handkerchief for any hat in the world. 
Then the man said, ‘“This hat is as useful as your handkerchief. Just 
watch me.’’ Then he took off the hat and threw it on the ground saying, 
“Let a soldier appear.’’ Then he picked it up and threw it on the ground 
again. In this way three soldiers appeared. The boy was then very 
desirous of the hat and traded his handkerchief for it. Then the 
man and the boy parted company. 

As the boy walked along he got hungry but there was nothing for him 
to eat. Now he was sorry that he had traded his handkerchief for the hat. 
He took off his hat and threw it on the ground saying, ‘‘Let there be a 
soldier.’’ He did this twice and he had two soldiers. Then he told the two 
soldiers to chase a man and when they had caught up to him to take a 
handkerchief away from him, for he had stolen it from him (the boy). 
The two soldiers did as they were told and when they caught him, they 
threw him on the ground and took the handkerchief away. When the 
two got back the boy put them back on his hat and sat down to a good 
meal. 

The boy went on again and walked for many days until he came to a 
village. There he stopped near the very end and was adopted by a poor 
man who lived there. 

One day this man said, ‘‘I am going to the chief’s house for he said 
he would give his daughter in marriage to any one who can make his 
horse jump over a house.’ The man’s horse was lame in its hind leg. 
When the man came back, he told the boy that his horse nearly jumped 
over the house and that tomorrow, he would certainly be able to do it. 

The man left again early the next morning. After he had left, the boy 
remembered that the man who had given him his handkerchief had also 
told him that he could get anything he wished with it. So he spread the 
handkerchief out and said, ‘Let there be a horse,’’ and he had a horse. 
Then he mounted it and rode to the chief’s house. When he arrived there 
he saw his (adopted) father’s horse standing far off from the horses who 
were trying to jump the house. He however went right on to the house 
riding as fast as he could and jumped over the house. 

When the man got home that night he told the boy again that his 
horse had nearly jumped the house but that a person who was unknown 
to all had jumped over the house — that on the next day they were to 
jump the house again in order to find out who this person was. 

The next morning the man left very early. The boy rode out after- 
wards and he jumped over the house. As he landed on the other side he 
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was stuck in the leg by a sword. He rode home without stopping and when 
he got home he tied a bandage to his leg. When the man returned he said 
again that his horse nearly jumped over the house but that the boy 
whose horse had jumped over it on the preceding day, had again succeeded 
in jumping over the house. This time however he had been wounded by a 
sword ; that now the chief would be able to discover who it was. 

The following day, the chief called all the young men and examined 
them to see if any had been pierced by a sword, but none had a cut in the 
leg. Then the chief called all the poor boys and the man told the boy to 
go but he refused. The man however took him, for he was afraid of the 
chief. When the boy was examined the bandage was seen on his leg and 
the chief became angry but nevertheless gave him his daughter. The 
man left right away. When the boy and the girl returned to the house 
they heard the father making something. The boy told him he need not 
bother but the man said, ‘““Why we have nothing and that is why 
I am going to make a place for you two to sleep.”’ Then the boy told the 
girl to stay in the house and attempt to stop their father from working 
while he went out for a little while. 

The boy walked around a space of ground about the size of the house 
he wanted and called for everything with which he wished the house to 
be furnished. Then he made a house for his father. When both were 
finished he went for his wife and father and took them to their new 
houses. The father was very much surprised and could not imagine how 
the boy had succeeded in building two houses in such a short time. 

A few days later a messenger on horseback came to the boy and told 
him that the chief wanted him and his wife to pay him a visit. The boy 
however told the messenger that if the chief wanted to see him, he could 
come over to him. At this the father became very much afraid and 
told the boy that he had better go for they were only a few and the chief 
had many soldiers and he would surely kill them if he (the boy) disobeyed. 
Then the messenger left and on the next day a beautiful carriage, that 
had been sent by the chief, appeared at the house of the boy. The 
messenger told the boy that he had been sent out by the chief to get him. 
The boy said finally that he would go and the carriage was driven around. 
When the carriage arrived at the chief’s house and he came out to see 
them, he saw that the carriage was full of horse manure. Then the chief 
got very angry and sent another messenger to the boy telling him that 
if he didn’t come he would attack him. The boy said that he was not 
going to go and that he was quite willing to fight with him. The messenger 
took the message home and the chief prepared for war. 

The father of the boy was very much frightened and told the boy to 
go over to the chief. ‘“‘If he comes over here with all his soldiers what 
can we three do against him ?”’ The boy, however, refused absolutely, so 
the father lay down and began to cry. All night the boy made soldiers. 
They were very small for he had accidentally ripped the crown of the hat 
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in throwing it on the ground. He immediately ran in and told his wife to 
sew it which she did. Then he made big soldiers. For two days and nights 
he made soldiers and soon he had a large army. Throughout these days 
his father never left the house, for he was very much frightened. 
When the boy was ready, he went and called his father, for he was to 
be the leader of the army. When he came out, he saw soldiers marching 
all around the place as far as the eye could reach. After he had eaten and 
was ready to go, he got a horse and rode around. Soon they heard the 
chief’s army approaching and the leader rode forward while the boy went 
to the rear of the army. When the two armies met, the chief asked to see 
the boy. He was told that he was at the rear of the army and the chief 
went out to see him. He rode all day before he came to the end of the 
army. When he arrived there he decided to give his kingdom to the boy. 
The boy with his wife must be living there yet. 


26. THE GIRLS WITH THE LONG NOSES. ! 


Once there were two young girls who went out into the woods and 
while there found some fruit like wild plums. The older girl took one and 
tasted it and said that it was good. The two girls then sat down to eat 
them and they ate them until they couldn’t eat any more. As they were 
walking along on their way homeward, the younger girl told her sister 
that there was something the matter with her nose. The older girl felt 
her nose and noticed that it was much longer than usual. The same was 
true of the younger girl’s nose. Whenever they pulled it, it became longer. 
Then they became quite frightened and went to an old man who lived 
nearby and told him that there was something the matter with their 
noses. He asked them if they had eaten anything and they said, “Yes,” 
we found some berries which looked like plums, so we ate them. Then the 
old man said, ‘“Those were longnose berries. I can cure you if you will 
promise to marry me. If, however, you fool me your noses will get 
longer until they -become of such a size that they will drag along the 
ground.” The girls promised that they would marry the man if he cured 
them, so he got some medicine and cured them. After they were cured 
they left the old man and then pulled their noses to see whether they 
would grow longer. However although they pulled them at arm’s length, 
they contracted to their normal size as soon as they let go. So then 
the girls would spend hour after hour playing with their noses.” 


1 Obtained at Sarnia. 
* This story which appears here by itself, forms an incident in other tales 
collected from this area. Cf. Radin Ibid. ‘The Widow and her two Sons”’ 


31—30. 
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27. TURTLE GOES ON THE WARPATH.! 


Once a turtle cried out, “Who will go with me to fight ?’’ A deer came 
to help him but the turtle told him he was not good enough. Then the 
Thunder-Bird came but he was also told that he was not good enough. 
Finally some little turtles came and said, ‘“‘We will go to fight with you.”’ 
Then the turtle said, ‘“You are the ones I am waiting for. We will attack 
the village at night.’’ Then they started, the turtle taking the lead. 

They traveled for two days and two nights and early on the morning 
of the second day, they entered the village, each of the little turtles 
going to a separate house. The turtle went to the chief's house and 
killed the chief's daughter. The next morning, someone said, ‘“The 
chief's daughter has been killed.”’ Then an old man said, “‘It is the turtle 
who has killed her.’’ So all the people were asked, ‘‘What shall we do 
with the turtle who has killed the chief’s daughter ?’’ One of them said, 
‘Take an axe and chop off his head.” ‘“‘No, don’t do that,” said the turtle, 
“for you will never kill me that way. You will merely break all your 
axes.’’ Then another person said, ““Throw him into a kettle of boiling 
water.”’ ‘“‘Oh, I don’t mind that. You will never kill me in that way. 
I will merely splash the boiling water all around me and the people who 
are standing around will get scalded.’’ Then someone said, “Let us burn 
him.” ‘Good. I will throw the ashes all about and burn up your village.”’ 
Then the chief said, ‘‘Let us drown him.’”’ When he heard that, the 
turtle began to cry and said, ‘“‘Please don’t do that.’’ However, they 
picked him up and carried him to the river. Then they threw him in and 
he sank immediately. As they stood there watching he rose again with 
his back on the water. The people went home and said, ‘“‘Now the one 
who thinks he can do as he likes with us, is dead.’’ The turtle floated 
around for a few days. One day as the son of one of the chiefs went down 
to the river, he saw that the turtle was still alive. He ran back immediately 
to tell his people, but when they returned he had disappeared. 


28. TURTLE RACES WITH AN INDIAN.? 


Once a turtle cried out, ““Who will race with me ?”’ All the fleet animals 
came and said, “‘We will.’’ However, the turtle said, ‘“You cannot run 
fast enough.” Soon an Indian came along and said, ‘I will race with you.” 
The Indian ran a short distance and although he was very fleet, the 
turtle said, ‘‘You are not fleet enough.” The Indian however answered,” 
I am fast enough to beat you.’ Then the turtle said. “I will race with 
you tomorrow.”’ 


1 Obtained at Sarnia. Cf. Radin Ibid. Tales 30 and 43. 

? Obtained at Sarnia. 

3 This myth begins with an episode that in almost all cases is found 
associated with the myth known as “Turtle on the warpath.’’ Cf. preceding 
myth. 
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The Indian came very early the next morning and as soon as he saw 
the turtle he asked him where the race was going to take place. The 
turtle said, ‘I will run under the ice in this lake and you run along the 
shore. Do you see those holes in the ice? Well, whenever I get to one of 
them, I will throw up my head so that you can see that I am running 
around also.”’ 

Then the two started, the Indian running and the turtle diving into 
the hole. When the Indian had reached the first hole, the turtle was 
abreast of him. He ran faster therefore. By the time he had about gone 
half way around, the turtle was already nearing the starting-place. When 
the Indian was about three-quarters around, the turtle crawled out of the 
last hole. 

The turtle won because he had placed other turtles in every one of 
the holes, when he heard that the Indian wished to race with him and they 
poked their heads out of these holes whenever the Indian appeared 


near.! 


29. THE YOUNG BOY AND HIS Cow.” 

There was once a young man who lived with his parents and sister. He 
hunted frequently but did not succeed in killing any game. They kept 
a cow and one day his mother told him to go to town and sell the cow, 
so that they might be able to get some food. The boy led the cow to the 
town and as every one knew him there, he was asked what he wished to 
do with the cow. He said that he wanted to sell it. Then he was asked 
how much he wanted for it and he said, ‘‘a pocket full of money.’’ One 
man then said, “I'll give you seven.’’ As no one offered more, he took 
the seven. 

As he was going home he had to cross a creek and as he walked across 
he heard some one say, “Eight, eight, eight.’’ “I didn’t get eight, I only 
got seven,”’ said the boy. Then he went on again and soon he again heard 
the same voice saying, ‘‘Eight, eight, eight.’ “I told vou that I only got 
seven for the cow.:’ Then he pulled out the seven and threw them into the 
creek, so that the person there could see for himself. 

When the young man reached home, his father asked him whether he 
had sold the cow. The boy answered, “‘Yes, I sold her for seven, but as 
I was crossing the creek, somebody said, ‘Eight,’ but as I didn’t geteight I 
threw the seven at him so that he could see for himself.’’ The boy’s 
parents were very angry and went back to the creek to look for the money 
but they could not find it. All that they heard was a bull frog who was 
sitting on a stone. Then they went home and sent the young man out to 
get work to support them. 

After the boy had been gone for some time he thought he would like to 
see his folks again, so his employer gave him as salary a little goat who, 


1Cf. Radin Ibid. 43—45. ? Obtained at Sarnia. 
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whenever he had a movement, passed gold. The boy left and walked in the 
direction of his home. As he walked along, he passed a little hut in which 
an old woman lived. She asked him to come in and have some soup. The 
boy stayed so long that when he was about to start, it was quite dark 
and the old woman begged him to stay with her that night. Before 
retiring, he told the old woman not to tell the goat to pass its bowels. 

As soon as the boy was asleep, the old woman asked the goat to pass 
its bowels and she saw that he defecated gold. She immediately sub- 
stituted another goat for that of the boy. 

When the boy reached his home, he told his sister to spread out her 
apron for the goat defecated gold. The girl did as she was bid, but the 
goat merely soiled her, for he had the diarrhoea. After that the boy was 
sent out again. 

He found work again speedily and when he was paid, his wages consisted 
of a cane. This cane would fight whenever it was told to. In going home 
he again passed the house of the old woman. This time he decided he 
would not go in again. However as he passed by, the old woman said, 
“Come over and have some soup.”’ The boy however said that he was too 
busy and that he could not stop. Finally he consented and before going 
to sleep told the old woman not to tell the cane to fight. 

As soon as he was asleep, the old woman got up and went to the place 
where the cane was standing and said, ‘‘Fight!’’ The cane immediately 
started to break everything in the house and finally killed the old 
woman. Then the boy said to the cane, ‘““That’s enough.’’ Then the boy 
looked around and saw a goat almost like the one he had been given when 
he left his first employer. He also noticed a piece of cloth that he had lost 
when he was a small boy. He took all three things home with him. 

When he got home, he spread the cloth out on the table and said, “Let 
there be food,’ and immediately there was spread before them a fine 
meal. Then he told the goat to pass its bowels and the goat defecated gold. 
Finally he said to his cane, ‘‘Fight away, my cane,” and the cane started 
to break everything that it touched. ‘“Enough!”’ said the boy and the cane 
stopped. 

From that day on the boy and his family were never in want.! 


30. THE FISHERMAN AND HIS LINE.” 


Once there lived an old fisherman and his wife in a lodge. The old fisher- 
man was accustomed to go out fishing with a line in a hole that he had 
made in the ice. One morning when he went over to look at his line, he 
saw that it was gone. This happened time and again. Finally he 
determined to make his line as solid as possible. 


1 Cf. Tale (24) in this collection. 
2 Obtained at Sarnia. 
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The next morning when he went to see his line, he was unable to pull 
it out of the hole. He went for his horse and finally succeeded in pulling 
up an immense trout. Before he had a chance to kill it, the trout spoke to 
him and said, ‘‘You are not to eat me yourself. Your wife is to eat me and 
you are to give your horse some of the soup and your dog some of the 
bones. Leave whatever remains, in your barn.”’ 

The old man did as the trout told him. The following morning, the old 
woman told her husband that she was feeling ill and on the morning 
following that, she gave birth to twins. The mare gave birth to colts and 
the bitch to pups. In the barn there were also found two rigs and two 
good saddles. 

It was not long before the boys grew up and began to make use of the 
rigs and saddles.' 


31. THE YOUNG MAN WHO FED THE SKELETON.? 


Once there was a young man who decided to travel around the country. 
He started toward the East taking with him a little food. 

One day as he was walking along, he came across a dead horse with 
the harness lying near and the rig but a short distance away. As he 
noticed some rags in the rig, he turned them over and found underneath, 
the skeleton of a man. He decided to feed the man as he felt certain that 
no one ever came near that place and that the man must be very hungry. 
He burned some of the food he found near the dead man and taking some 
grass which he also burned, he placed it near the bones of the dead man 
and went away. 

When night came he decided not to make any fire, for fear some per- 
son might see it, so he lay down on the ground and went to sleep. As he 
lay there, he heard a rig coming towards him and stop suddenly at the 
place where he was lying. Then a man told him, ‘‘Get up. We are going to 
travel in the direction you desired when you first started out. We must 
be across the lake by day-break. If we don’t we will be drowned for they 
(the spirits ?) are riding on the surface of the water.”’ 

About daybreak, they were near the shore so the man got off and 
walked to the shore, but the rig, horse and ghost sank into the water. The 
young man soon arrived at a town. He took up his quarters at the very 
end of the town. Toward evening he tcok some more food and grass and 
threw it into the water at the place where the rig and the man had sunk. 

That evening when the young man went to sleep, the dead man came 
to him again and they rode around town. The dead man stole some money 
and he was arrested, but the young man took the dead man’s rig and got 


1 The main episode of this tale is unquestionably European. I collected it 
among the Huave Indians of southern Mexico. 
* Obtained at Sarnia. 
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him out of prison. Then they drove him out again and the dead man was 
again put in prison. This time he was all tied up but he was again freed 
the same night. The next morning he was again imprisoned and bushes 
were thrown all around the prison so that the horse could not get near. 
But the horse just walked over the bushes and got the man out again. 
Then the two men went homeward, and crossed the lake. At the place 
where the man had found the bones, the dead man picked them up. Then 
the young man left him and went home.! 


32. THE COWARD.? 


Once there were a number of Indians who were going on a warpath 
and the leader had picked out the bravest men he could find. In that 
village however there was a coward who asked to go along and cook for 
the warriors. He told them that he would go around looking for some 
food for them as they went along. The coward’s name was Medjewedog. 

So they left with the coward walking behind. After they had walked for 
some time, the leader said, ‘“Tomorrow at noon, we will come to the 
minitos so say nothing while we are passing them for otherwise they will 
kill us.’’ When they were told that they were going to meet the minitos, 
the coward said, ‘““Yes, we will see the minitos. We will see them.” 
Now don’t say anything or the minitos will surely kill us,’’ said the men. 
Then they went on. 

The next day at noon the leader said, ‘“There are the minitos.’’ Then 
the coward laughed and said, ‘Yes, they are the minitos.’’ The minitos 
heard him and got angry. These minitos were buffaloes and they charged 
the men. The men formed in a line see whom the buffalo were charging. 
When the coward saw this he.turned around and ran away with the 
buffalo after him. This was in the fall of the year. He ran on to a knoll on 
the other side of which there was some ice. When he got there he 
bumped himself and slid across the ice. As soon as he got up he told the 
buffalo to try it again. Then the buffalo charged him with full force, but 
the man caught the buffalo by the horns and split the head and body in 
two. Then another buffalo charged him and he did the same to him. 
After that he called his partners over and they all had buffalo meat for 
dinner. 

Then they went on again. After a few days the leader again said, 
“Tomorrow at noon we will come across minitos, so say nothing for we 
may not escape so easily as the last time.’’ When the coward heard this, 
he said, ‘“Yes, tomorrow we will see the minitos.’’ This he said in a low 
voice. Then they went on, and on the following day they came to two 
giants. As they passed them one of the giants said, “Stay awhile.’’ Then 


1 This tale is probably of European origin. 
? Obtained at Sarnia. 
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he told the other giant to make a fire and have the pot boiling for they 
could have one of these people for their meal. A little boy who wore a 
feather that continually fluttered had gone along with one of the brave 
men. It was this little fellow that the giant said they would eat. 

While one of the giants was gathering sticks to burn, the other walked 
up to the little fellow with the feather fluttering from his head. There he 
stood for a little while and listened to the feather fluttering. Suddenly 
the coward said, ‘“‘Well we'll go now.”’ But the minito said, ““No you had 
better stay here till we eat you all.’’ Then the coward said, “I have never 
made use of the blessing that I obtained when I was blessed nor did I 
let the people know of it. But now I will show you that I am stronger 
than you.’”’ Then the coward went to the fire that the minito had made 
and walked around it three times. When he came to the place from which 
he had started, he would say, “‘Let me be larger.’’ The last time he said 
it he was as big as the giant, but stronger. Then he walked up to the giant 
and the two grabbed hold of each other. They wrestled for some time. 
The blood flowed freely from the giant and some of it fell into the pot. 
The other giant smelled the blood and thought that the other giant was 
boiling the boy so he went back to see. But when he came there the 
coward told him that the other giant had been killed and that he was 
going to be killed now too. 

Soon a lion arrived that belonged to the minito from whom he was 
getting his strength. The leader of the war-party gave the lion some meat 
and then they shot at him with their arrows and killed him. Then the 
other giant said, ‘“You have killed both of us now, since you have killed 
the lion.’’ Then the coward told the little boy with the feather in his hair 
to put the giant in the pot where they had intended to put him. The boy 
picked up the giant and held his head in the pot till it was entirely boiled. 
Then they left and went back to their home. 


33. RED TOMAHAWK. ! 


Once there lived a man who had fasted twenty days. When these 
twenty days were over he refused to take any food and told his folks that 
he was going East for a time. He took his bow and arrow and started out. 
He used to shoot his arrow into the air and then he would travel as 
fast as the arrow. In this way he covered a vast amount of ground. 

One day as he was traveling around he came to the house of a man 
named Red Tomahawk. The man asked him whether he wished to fight 
and the latter answered, ‘‘No.’”’ Looking around the room, the man saw 
many red tomahawks of different sizes hanging everywhere. 

The man then asked Red Tomahawk to go with him to fight a minito 
as soon as they had had something to eat. Red Tomahawk answered that 


1 Obtained at Sarnia. 
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he was willing. Then the latter went out with one of the big tomahawks 
in his hand and going around the house, killed a big bear. Then he put 
the whole bear in a pot and boiled it. After he was through, he asked the 
man to eat, but the man said, ‘‘I never eat.”” Then Red Tomahawk said, 
“If you don’t eat, you will be weak in the fight.’’ However he had to eat 
the whole bear alone. 

After Red Tomahawk had eaten his meal alone they started out after 
the minito. After many days of walking they came to the home of this 
minito. When they got there Red Tomahawk gave the minito a pipe to 
smoke. Soon the minito became drowsy, fell to one side and was fast 
asleep. Then Red Tomahawk told the man to get his bow and arrow 
ready so that they could run away after they had stolen the horn which 
contained the beads from the minito’s neck. 

As soon as he had the horn, the man shot his arrow forward and 
traveled at the same speed, just as he had done when he came to Red 
Tomahawk’s house. However he ran more slowly than Red Tomahawk. 
When he shot the arrow forward the first time, he forgot to pick it up, so 
Red Tomahawk had to go back and get it. This they did until they came 
to a lake. There the minito said he would not pursue them until the next 
morning. The following morning, he, (the minito) started and almost 
caught up to them when they were near a lake. The men just had time 
to push a canoe into the lake and thus escape. The lake was not very 
large and they could see land all around it. They stayed in the middle. 
The minito walked all around it trying to think of some means of getting 
them to the shore. The two men were lying down in the boat, Red 
Tomahawk in the center and the man at the end. Soon the boat started 
to go toward the shore. Red Tomahawk said, “Steer straight, for if 
we go to one side we will surely die.” Then the canoe began to go faster 
but it steered straight for the shore. When it reached the shore, Red 
Tomahawk jumped out and struck the minito on the head. With one 
blow he smashed his head open. Red Tomahawk then told the man that 
he was glad that he had steered straight but the man answered, “‘I didn't 
steer at all. I didn’t even know that we had reached shore.”’ Then they 
looked at the minito and they saw that he was full of water so they knew 
that he had drawn the boat toward the shore by sucking in the water. 

The two men started again and walked until they came to a place 
where they found two women. They stayed there for some time. Red 
Tomahawk married the older, and the young man, the younger of the 
two women. They obtained many beads (from the minito) and these they 
put on their clothes. 

They must be living there still. 
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34. THE TWO YOUNG BOys.? 


Once there lived an old woman with her two grandsons. She made 
bows and arrows for each of these two boys so that they could go out 
hunting. These little boys used to kill birds such as chickadees but when 
they became older they killed squirrels and quails. When they became 
still older they killed bears, deer and other big game. One day when they 
were hunting they came to a beautiful creek. There were trees on both 
sides of this creek. They walked along one of the sides and suddenly 
noticed a large beautiful bird, so they decided to kill it. ‘‘I’ll shoot it 
first and if I miss it, you may shoot it,” said the older boy. So he shot at 
it and missed it. Then the bird flew away a short distance,but after 
awhile alit again on a tree. The boys followed it and when it came near 
again the smaller of the two boys shot at it with his bow and arrow and the 
bird dropped to the ground. When they ran up to it, they saw the beauti- 
ful bird lying on the ground dead. They picked it up and carried it home. 

When they reached home their grandmother took the bird and exam- 
ined it and under the wings she read that some day the boys would be 
very rich, have much gold and silver and be highly praised by the people. 
She also read that if anyone swallowed the heart of the bird, he would 
find gold-and silver near his pillow when he woke up. Then the woman 
cut off the wings and put them away. Then she took the little heart of 
the bird, dried it and put it away. 

The old woman used to send the boys to hunt every day and would not 
let them stay around the house alone. One day the older of the two boys 
said to the younger, ‘“‘Do you remember when we killed that bird ? Our 
grandmother read on its wings that we were one day to be very rich and 
that if either of us were to swallow its heart, then he would find plenty 
of gold and silver under his pillow. Now she never permits us to stay at 
home alone and I think that this is due to the fact that she is afraid of 
your swallowing the heart.’’ Then the little boy said, ““When she sends 
us out tomorrow morning to hunt, we will start off immediately but we 
will not go far but will hide near the house and when she goes out to ga- 
ther wood, we will return to the house and steal the heart and leave her.”’ 

The next morning the old woman told them to go and hunt for some 
meat, for it was almost gone. They, however, knew that there was a 
large amount of dried meat in the house. The boys started but only went 
a short distance and then sat down and waited until their grandmother 
went out. About noon they saw the old woman go out. She stopped to 
look around and believing that the boys were not near, she went away. 
As soon as she was out of sight the boys ran towards the house. They got 
the heart of the bird and ran away leaving their grandmother alone. 

They started out in an eastward direction and hunted as they went 


1 Obtained at Sarnia. Cf. Radin Ibid. 31—36. 
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along. When night overtook them, they would lie down anywhere and 
go to sleep. They did this for many days, One day the older brother said, 
“T am going to swallow the bird’s heart and see if what our grandmother 
read, is really true.’’ That night when they lay down, the older brother 
swallowed the heart and said, ‘Let there be gold and silver.’’ When he 
woke up the next morning, he found that it was true. Then the boys 
made a bag of braided basswood strings and carried their gold in it. 

The following night the younger brother swallowed the heart and he 
too found gold and silver on the next morning. He had plenty of money 
and like his brother made a basswood bag in which to keep the money. 
They did this until the bags were completely filled. 

As they went along they used to hunt and obtain their food in that 
way. One day as they were walking along they came to a town. The 
people all looked at them for they were ragged and had never been seen 
in the town before. As they entered the town they met a man and they 
asked him where they could find a place to eat and sleep. The man direct- 
ed them to a place and here the boys stayed for a few days. Again they 
decided to leave and when they left the man with whom they had stayed 
they paid him with a handful of gold and silver. However, he returned 
some of it. Then they left the town. 

Soon they were out in the woods again. Every night one of the two 
would swallow the heart and soon they had their bags filled with money 
again. Then they stopped supplying themselves with gold and silver. 
After they had walked for some time they came to another village in 
which they were again closely scrutinized as in the first village. Some of 
the people even ran out of their houses to get a glimpse of the boys. They 
soon found a place at which they could stay and get something to eat. 
After they had stayed there for a few days they thought they would leave 
again, but the man who kept them asked them if they would like to go 
to school. They, however, said they had no clothes to wear. Then he told 
them a place where they could buy clothes and finally they decided to 
go to school. They started as soon as they had their new clothes. 

After they had learned a good deal they decided to continue their 
journey. The man asked them if they wished to buy any horses and ride 
horseback and the boys told him that if he could get them soldiers’ 
uniforms they would buy horses. The man got these for them. They had 
two swords made of gold, two guns made of silver and saddles made of 
gold. After the boys dressed up, they rode around the town and then 
returned to their lodging place. Then the man with whom they had been 
staying said, ‘“The reason I equipped you as I have done, is because 
a day’s trip from here you will find a high hill right across the road and 
you will have to go through a tunnel to get to the other side. In that 
tunnel there are many wild animals and no person has ever been able 
to pass them alive. There is, however, a way of getting over this hill even 
if it is very steep. When you get to the hill, make your horses go as fast 
as possible through the tunnel.”’ 
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Then the boys started off on their horses. The light flashed from the 
gold and silver. After they had ridden all day they came to the hill and 
they rushed their horses through the tunnel. As they passed through 
they saw many wild animals but they did not touch them and merely 
jumped to one side as the boys rode through. After they had gone through 
the tunnel they stopped their horses and then went on again at an easy 
trot. 

After they had traveled for some days, they came to another town. As 
they rode in, the people wondered who they were and one of them went 
and told the chief. He said that they were probably the princes who, it 
had been prophesied long ago, would come to the town. ‘‘Go and tell 
them to come here,’’ the chief continued. The man went and told the 
boys that the chief wanted to see them at his house. The boys accom- 
panied him to the house and when they arrived there, they were wel- 
comed and their horses taken care of. They were given a beautiful room. 
Thus was fulfilled that which their grandmother read under the wings 
of the bird, that the boys would one day be made much of by a chief. 

One day when the boys were out, the chief called his youngest daughter 
and asked her if she would object to marrying the younger of the two 
boys as he was anxious that one of the two should remain with him. The 
girl said that she would be glad to marry him. When the boys came back 
the chief showed even more than usual love for the younger of the two. 
One day he called him aside and said he wanted to speak to him. The 
boy went along with him to another room and there the chief said that 
he had a daughter he wanted him to marry and that if he would marry 
her, he would give him half of his kingdom to rule over. The boy answered 
that he could not accept until he had seen his elder brother and heard 
how he felt about it. Then he left the chief. He felt very sad about the 
idea of leaving his brother and for a few days hardly spoke at all. The 
older brother noticed this and aaked him whether he was troubled by 
anything. Then he told him what the chief had said and the older brother 
told him that if he-cared to marry the girl, he could, but that he, the elder 
brother, would have to leave after the marriage. 

Soon after that the younger brother married and the older one made 
preparations to leave. He asked whether there was another town in the 
direction in which he was going. He was told that there was not, that no 
people lived there and that ahead of him there was merely a very high 
hill so steep that no one had as yet climbed it. Those who attempted it 
would get exhausted and falling to the bottom, be killed. However, the 
older brother decided to attempt it. 

He rode off on his horse and traveled for many days until he came 
to the hill of which the people had spoken. At the bottom he saw the 
bones and the bodies of all the people who had previously tried to climb 
it. As he saw that he could not take his horse any further, he sent him 
home. The horse returned to the house of the younger brother. The 
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younger brother felt certain that his brother had been killed for other- 
wise his horse would not have come back. In the meantime the elder 
brother started climbing. However, on the first few trials he always 
slipped back and fell to the bottom. Then he made another attempt and 
succeeded in reaching the top, the first man to do so. Then he walked 
down the other side. He walked ahead for many days. At night he would 
sleep wherever he wished to and supply himself with gold and silver for 
he had been given the heart when he left his younger brother. 

One day as he was walking along he saw a clearing ahead of him and 
heard someone chopping wood. He went in that direction and came upon 
an old man. The old man asked him where he was going and he told him 
he was looking for people. Then the old man asked him to step into 
his house. After he entered the young man asked the old man whether he 
was living there alone with his wife, ‘‘No,’’ said the man, “I have ten 
sons, but they never stay at home during the day for they are out hunt- 
ing and do not return until night.’’ Then the young man asked if there 
were any people besides them living near. The old man said there weren't 
any near, but there were some across the lake. However, there wasn’t 
any way of getting across the lake, for there were no boats. The young 
man asked whether one of the sons couldn’t take him across and the old 
man said he would ask one of them when they returned. 

The boy slept there that night and the next morning the sons began 
to leave one at a time. As the last one was about to go, the old man 
stopped him and told him that there was a boy in the house who wished 
to be taken across the lake, The youngest son was willing, so the two 
started off. When they arrived at the shore, the man told the boy to get 
on his back and after he had done so, the former started to rise and soon 
he was a bird flying up. It took them quite a while to fly across the lake. 
It was dark when they arrived. Then the bird asked the boy if he wished 
to get off on dry land or near the shore. The boy answered, ‘‘Near the 
shore.”’ The bird flew down and the boy got off. He had to wade knee- 
deep in the water until he reached dry land. 

He slept right near the shore that night and the next morning he got 
up early in order to look for something to eat. He found some red plums 
and these he ate. Then he went ahead and soon he met a beautiful young 
girl who asked him whether he was the young prince whose arrival had 
been foretold and he answered, “‘Yes.’’ Then the girl asked him to go home 
with her and marry her and he consented. That night when they were 
going tosleep, the young man lay down first. The woman stood with her 
back to him and he watched her as she took off something from her 
head. When she turned around, she was not the beautiful girl he had met 
but an old ugly, long-nosed woman, She had worn a wig when he met her 
in order to induce him to come with her. The young man was sorry he 
had ever agreed to marry her but he stayed there that night anyhow. 
One night the woman asked him if his parents were rich and he said 
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“No.” ‘““Where do you get all that gold and silver from then ?’’ The man 
refused to tell her for he was tired of this question. Finally he told her 
that he made it himself. That night the young man swallowed the heart 
and told the woman how he made the money. The next night the woman 
warited to swallow the heart and see if it would work the same on her. 
So she swallowed it but the next morning there was no money near her 
pillow. The young man did all in his power to get the heart back but he 
did not succeed. He gave the woman something to make her vomit, but 
instead of throwing up the heart, her nose became larger. Finally her 
nose became so large that it reached the ground. The young man did not 
stay much longer. 


35. THE MAN WHO MARRIED A THUNDER-BIRD WOMAN.! 


Once there was a young man who lived together with his sister. No 
other people lived near them. All that this man did, was to hunt and fish. 
He had a large quantity of dried meat stored away. 

One day when he came home, he hardly spoke to his sister and she, 
noticing this, asked him if he felt ill but he answered, ‘No, there is 
nothing the matter with me. I dont want any supper. Tomorrow I am 
going to sleep all day. The following morning I want my breakfast very 
early and I also want you to put enough food in my bag to last for three 
days, for I am going away to look around and see if there are any people 
besides us.”’ 

Everything was arranged as he desired. The morning following he left, 
promising his sister to return in a few days. He traveled for three days, 
sleeping out and making a camp-fire in order to keep warm at night. On 
the evening of the fourth day, as he was getting ready to make another 
fire, he saw some smoke in the distance. He picked up his things and 
started off to find where the smoke came from. Finally he came to a 
house and as soon as he came near the door, he heard a voice say, “‘Come 
in, my grandson.’’ He entered and saw an old woman sitting down near 
the fire. She asked him where he came from and he answered that he 
was living with his sister and that he had left looking for other people. 
Then the old woman said to him, “Tomorrow at noon you will meet 
three naked women and you will hear them singing and laughing when 
they are far away. When you meet them they will try to stop you and 
have you go with them. But if you go with them, they will kill you as they 
have killed many men before.”’ 

The young man stayed with the old woman that night and the next 
morning he started on his journey again. Just about noon he heard the 
women singing and laughing just as the old woman had said. When he met 
them they caught him by the arm and asked him to go with them, but 


1 Obtained at Sarnia. 
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he broke loose and left them. In the evening he came to a clearing in the 
ground and he thought it would be a good place to stop during the night. 
While he was gathering some sticks to make the fire, he saw some smoke 
again in the distance and gathering up his things, he went toward the 
place from which he had seen the fire coming. When he arrived at the 
place he saw a house and a voice said to him, ‘‘Come in, my grandson.” 
After he entered, he was asked where he had come from and where he 
was going and he said that he was looking for other people. Then he was 
again told that he would meet the three women who would be laughing 
and singing and who would ask him to come with them. 

He stayed at this house that night and the next morning he started on 
his journey again. At noon again he met the three naked women who 
asked him to go along, but he refused and went right on, for he was 
anxious to finish his journey. Just as he was getting ready to build a fire 
again, he saw smoke and he immediately got his things together as 
he had done the two previous times, and went over to the place where he 
had seen the smoke. As soon as he arrived there he saw a house and an 
old woman sitting outside. She asked him where he was going and 
he told her he was hunting for people. She told him the same thing that 
he had been told on the two previous nights, that he would meet three 
naked women, but she also told him that toward evening of the next day 
he would find a hut with two people, an old man and his daughter. 

The young man stayed with the woman that night and on the following 
morning he continued his journey. At noon again he met the three women 
who did their best to make him go with them, but he would not listen and 
went ahead. In the evening he came to the house which the old woman 
had mentioned the night before and he entered and was asked to stay 
there. He would watch the man sharpen his knife and go out every 
morning and return with some fresh bear-meat and he would always 
wonder where he got it. When he became better acquainted with the girl 
whom he had married shortly after he came there, he asked her where 
her father always got the fresh bear-meat, but she refused to tell him. 
He, however, asked her again and again and finally she told him that 
every morning many bears cross the river and a big white bear leads. 
This one she said, her father never bothered with, but when the last one 
passes he cuts a piece off him and then lets him go. ‘“However,” 
continued the girl, ‘you had better not try it, for my father will kill you 
if he knows that I told you.” 

The next morning he went ahead of the old man, taking with him his 
knife and also a piece of strong cord. He then went to the river and watch- 
ed for the bears to come. As they passed him, he lassoed the big white 
bear; the ice on which they were standing, began to break and the boy and 
the bear sank down. The young girl hearing the noise came running to the 
place and rescued the young man before her father arrived. Then she let 
the white bear go on. The bear told her that she would soon have a child 
as a reward for having saved him. 
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Both the man and the woman then went home without the father 
knowing anything about it. After that the young man never went to the 
river again. One morning the father told his daughter that her brothers 
were coming and that she had better hide her husband for otherwise they 
would be very angry to find a human being in their house. The young 
man went outside to see how far away they were, but all he could see 
was a black cloud in the west. Then he heard a peal of thunder and he 
asked his wife from what direction they were coming and she told him 
that they were in the cloud, that he saw out in the west and that he had 
better hide himself and not look at them, for they would know that he was 
there the moment he looked at them. 

The three brothers came in and had dinner but the young man wanted 
to know what they looked like, so he peeped out and was immediately 
discovered. The three brothers left and went to the east for a short time 
and then returned. In their absence a boy was born to their sister. Then, 
when they left, they took the child with them. 

Near the lake where they lived was a minito whom they hated very 
much and whom they had always tried to kill by striking him with light- 
ning. One day as they were passing by this lake, the child approached so 
closely that the minito seized him and took him down to the bottom with 
him. Before sinking the child told his uncles that he would let a light 
appear all the time wherever he was. He was twenty layers below this 
earth. The brothers then went home and told the father and mother of 
the child what had become of their child. The man became very angry 
and decided to go home to his sister, taking his wife with him. They 
started off and when they came near the house he told them to wait 
while he went to look for her. He found her sitting on a heap of ashes and 
her eyes were so swollen that she could hardly see. Then he said, ‘‘Sister, 
I am here.’’ But she merely answered, ‘‘Go away, you old foxes, I hate 
you. You fool me every day.’’ Then she looked up and felt her brother’s 
face and she believed him. Then the young man went out and brought 
back his wife and brothers-in-law and they are living there still.! 


36. THE TWO LITTLE BOYS.? 


There once was a couple that had a little son. The father used to go 
out hunting every day. One evening the father did not return. He never 
returned. 

Near the place where they lived was a beautiful river with green 
grass and trees near the shore. The boy used to go there during the day 
and come back in the evening. As he was too small to go hunting he 
would just look around. 


1 Cf. Radin, Ibid. 75. 
2 Obtained at Sarnia. 
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One day as he walked around he saw a small boy coming toward him 
who had a bow and arrow in his hands. He walked toward the boy, much 
surprised because he knew that there was no other family living near 
him. The boy, (the newcomer) was very kind to him and said, “Let us 
have a running broad-jump contest and if you beat me I will give you 
this bow and arrow.” 

The boy beat him and got the bow and arrow. Then the little boy 
who gave him the bow and arrow told him that, throughout his life, he 
would never miss any object that he shot at, no matter how far away he 
was. Then before he went, he told the boy that if he came back to the 
same place some other day, he would find him there. 

The boy went home to his mother and on his way, he shot a black 
squirrel high up on top of the tree. He hit it right on the head and the 
squirrel fell down at his feet. Then the boy and his mother had some meat. 
Afterthat the two of them would go out hunting and kill many deer and 
bears. 

When the boy had grown up to be quite a young man, he thought of 
the little boy who had helped him long ago and went out to look for him. 
Soon he saw him coming toward him. He also had become a young man 
and as soon as he saw him, he said, ‘‘You had better get married now. 
Go home, therefore, and tell your mother that you must start out east 
in order to find a girl to marry.” 

As soon as he arrived home, he told his mother that the little boy who 
had given him the bow and arrow many years ago, had met him again 
and told him to go east and get married. Shortly after, he started off 
for the east. After awhile, he came to a river along whose shore he con- 
tinued to walk. Soon he came to a beautiful place and sat down to rest. 

As he was resting, he saw an Indian coming toward him in a canoe. 
The Indian stopped at the place where he was resting and asked the boy 
where he was going. The boy told him that he was going east in search of 
a wife. Then the Indian told him that it would be hard to get to that 
place; that he would have to cross another river and that many people 
had died in attempting to cross it. Continuing, he said, ““You will find 
a man there. Now I am going to give you a little box with a piece of cloth 
in it. Whenever you want to, you can open the box, take out the cloth 
and throw it on the ground. Then stamp on the ground three times and 
ask for whatever you wish, whether horses or soldiers and you will get 
them.’’! = 

The Indian then went on. He had really come from the country where 
the young man was going now but he did not tell him that. 

The young man started off again and after walking for some time got 


1 This last incident is of European origin and occurs frequently both in the 
present collection of Ojibwa myths and that previously published by the 
writer. 
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tired, so he opened the box, took out the piece of cloth, and throwing it 
on the ground said, “‘Let there be a horse here!’’ Immediately there was 
a horse standing before him. He mounted the horse and rode till he came 
to a river that he had to cross. He took his box and opening it, took out 
the cloth and threw it on the ground. Then he stamped his foot on the 
ground three times and the horse got back into the box. As he looked 
around he saw a man on the other side of the river who asked him if he 
wanted to cross. He said he did, so the man came over with his boat and 
the young man got in. After the boat had pulled out from shore the man 
asked him where he came from. The boy told him. Then the man told 
him to face the stern of the boat but the boy refused saying that he was 
going to stand face to face with him while crossing. The man however 
answered that people always faced the stern of the boat when crossing 
this river with him. The boy, however, continued to refuse and after 
awhile, the man gave in and they crossed the river facing each other. 
Had the boy faced the stern of the boat, he would have been killed be- 
cause the man would have struck him on the head with an oar and have 
thrown him into the water. That is what he had done with those that 
had crossed previously. 

When they got to the other side of the river, the young man went into 
the poorest kind of a house he could find. There he found an old man 
living all alone. The old man asked him how he had gotten across the 
river which nobody before had ever succeeded in crossing. As he was 
talking, the old man saw the man who had taken the boy across the 
river, walking toward the chief’s house. “There goes the one who took 
you across the river. He is going to the chief’s house to tell him that this 
young man must have been blessed by somebody.” 

When the man came to the chief and told him, the former got fright- 
ened. “‘We will go to the old man’s house tomorrow morning,” he said. 
The next morning when the chief got over to the house where the young 
fellow was stopping, he rapped at the door and entering asked for the 
stranger. The chief then asked the old man where the young fellow was 
and the latter brought him into the room. Then the chief asked the boy 
where he had come from and the latter told him. Then the chief said, 
“You must run a foot-race with our best runner tomorrow morning.” 
That is all the chief told him and went out.! 


37. THE MAN WHO WAS LOST AT SEA.? 


Once upon a time, an Indian lived together with his wife and a little 
girl all alone in the woods. They had fasted a good deal and knew many 
medicines. One day the Indian left in his canoe to go fishing. When he 


1 The tale breaks off here. 
2 Obtained at Sarnia. 
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was quite far out on the lake, a wind suddenly came up and it blew so 
strongly that he drifted further and further, until he lost sight of land 
entirely. There, he remained for about ten days. For ten days he had 
nothing to eat. Then he dreamed of one of the spirits that had blessed 
him. It wasa sea-gull. Soon, he was taken to dry land again and he got out 
of his canoe and walked about in the woods. Soon, he came to some Indians, 
who, like himself, knew a good deal about medicines. These Indians, 
however, did not wear anything but hides about their loins. 

The place he had come to was an island. The people who lived there 
ate all their meat and fish raw and their mouths were bloody from 
cutting this raw meat. After awhile, the man who had landed there 
thought he would leave and go home. So he got into his canoe and left. 
Again a wind came up and again he drifted for ten days. Finally he 
drifted toward shore again and after his canoe had touched land, he got 
out to look around. While he was standing there, he heard a strong 
wind blowing. First he wondered what it was, then he got frightened and 
ran with all his might towards the lake. The wind came up closer and 
although he ran faster and faster, the wind kept catching up to him. 
Then he stopped for he thought that it was just the trees that were being 
blown down. However, the wind was caused by the giants, who lived 
there and were reaping their crops of corn. After awhile he was called 
over by these giants and they took him home with them. The giants 
kept him for ten days. During all this time, he refused to accept the food 
they offered him. After he had stayed there ten days he thought that he 
would go home, so he got into his canoe again and left. After he was 
some distance out a wind came up again and he drifted for ten days. 
During all this time he did not eat any food. But after he was out ten 
days he realized that he was near his home. When he arrived home he 
saw that no one was there for his wife and daughter had left, believing that 
he was dead. When the woman and the girl were gone for one year, they 
came upon some Indians. The woman married one of these men. 

In the meantime, the man not finding his wife, went in search of her. 
He wandered for many days and seasons until he came upon some In- 
dians. One day, while he was visiting some of them he came upon his 
wife. She had had another child. Then he also got married there. 


38. THE MAN AND HIS THREE DAUGHTERS.? 


Once there was an old man and an old woman and they had three 
daughters. One day, the young women said that they would go out and 
look for work. The three women left together; the youngest was the first 
to find a place. Soon the other two also found positions. Before parting, 
they had agreed that they would only work for one year. 


1 Obtained at Sarnia. 
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When the year was over, they all went home. The youngest girl 
brought home with her, as her wages, a small box. This box was red and 
it contained as many clothes as she wanted to wear and also a horse. When 
they were all home she was asked by her sisters what she had received 
as her wages, but she refused to answer. The other girls brought with 
them many clothes and they made fun of their youngest sister. After the 
older two had dressed up to go to the village, the youngest girl took her 
box and taking out some clothes, put them on. Then she too went to the 
village. On the way she met her sisters. They were very jealous of her 
when they saw her nice clothes. When the two older sisters got home they 
told their parents that they had heard that the chief’s son was going to be 
married. They made fun of the youngest sister but she did not mind it. 

This youngest girl had large feet and, one day, when she was going 
around in the village, she kicked off one of her shoes. It was found and 
picked up and was taken to the chief and the chief kept it. One day, the 
chief said, ‘“The person to whom this shoe belongs will marry my son.”’ 

All the women were gathered together and the shoe was tried on, it 
did not fit any of them; it was too large. The youngest sister had not 
been taken along for her elder sisters had made fun of her. After all the 
women had tried on the shoe, the chief found out that there was another 
woman in the village who was not present. Then the chief sent for the 
girl and when she arrived the shoe was tried on and it fitted her. Then 
she married the chief’s son, and the chief gave a big feast.! 


39. THE TWO BROTHERS.” 


A man once lived together with his son in a big bark wigwam. This 
man used to hunt and bring back all kinds of game. 

One day, before the man left to go out hunting, he told his son not to 
touch a certain object that was hanging nearby. As his father left 
however, the boy thought he would go and see what was hanging there, 
but his father returned before he could see what it was. Then he was 
asked if he had meddled with it at all and he answered, ‘‘No.” 

The next morning, the father went out hunting again. ‘This time I am 
going to find out,”’ thought the boy. However, the boy had been playing 
when the father left and forgot all about looking. In the evening, his 
father returned. The next morning, as soon as his father left, the boy 
thought, ‘“Now I am going to see what it is.’” He went over and saw that 
it was a skin bag and that it was tied above. He untied it and inside, he 
found a young man, his brother. He took him out and asked him to go 
with him along the shores of the lake. As they were walking along the 


1 This tale is of composite European origin and represents an interesting 
variant. 
* Obtained at Sarnia Cf.. Radin, Ibid. pp. 25—27. 
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shore they heard someone coming and they ran home quickly so as not 
to be caught. When they arrived home he put his brother back into the 
bag before his father returned. 

The next morning, the father went hunting again and the boy again 
took his brother out and went toward the lake. While they were 
walking, they heard someone and they started to run home but they 
were caught, by a big man. He grabbed hold of the older boy and took 
him along. The younger boy said, ‘‘I’ll go along too.”” However, he was 
told that he wasn’t wanted, ‘I won’t go home,” he said and went along. 

When they got to the shore the big man got into a canoe, taking the 
older man with him. The younger boy was not allowed to go. The big 
man struck his canoe and it started off. When they were some distance 
away the boy pulled out one of his hairs and throwing it forward, brought 
the canoe back to the shore. Then again the big man struck the canoe 
and it started but the boy pulled it back again. Finally the boy got into 
the canoe and the man did not try to put him off. The man again struck 
the canoe and they were off. 

As soon as they crossed the lake, they saw a large bark lodge which they 
entered. There they found the man’s wife. The boy immediately asked 
the man and his wife where their hearts were kept. They told him that 
they were kept by a large bird that lived in the middle of the lake. The 
boy immediately started out for the lake. When he got there, he pulled 
out one of the hairs of an animal’s head that he always carried around 
with him, and tying it to the head, threw it out to where the bird lived. 
The head grabbed hold of the big bird and the boy pulled it in. Then he 
took the hearts away. These hearts he carried for some time, but finally 
he chopped them to pieces and the man and his wife died. 


40. THE WOMAN WHO WAS UNFAITHFUL TO HER HUSBAND.! 


Once an Indian lived together with his wife and children in the woods. 
There were two children a boy and a girl. The man went out hunting 
every day and stayed until nightfall but he never killed any game, nor 
even saw any for that matter. This happened day after day and after a 
while his food began to give out. He would return hungry. His wife was 
obtaining meat from some person who had buried it. However, she did 
not give any of it to her husband but only to her children. 

One day the girl told her mother that she would sleep with her father 
that night and after the mother went to sleep, she slipped out and got her 
father some meat and fed him. After he had eaten, he became suspicious 
of his wife, thinking that some one was coming to the house when he was 
away. He told the girl not to tell her mother that the next morning he 
would only pretend to go away and return after a short time. 


1 Obtained at Sarnia. 
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The next morning the man left but he returned after a short time and 
cut off his wife’s head. Then he told his children to run away and he gave 
them an awl, a piece of rock and something with which to start a fire. 
The two children ran away but the head of their mother followed them 
When the head caught up to them, the girl stuck the awl in the ground 
and trees sprang up which stopped the head from following them for 
some time. The head was yelling all the time it chased the children. As 
they ran along they heard the head coming after them and, finally, it 
seemed as if it would overtake them. Then the children used the object 
their father had given them for making fire and soon a big fire was 
started. This kept the head back for some time. 

Finally they came to the shore of a lake where they saw a kingfisher 
standing on the shore with his head down. “Take us across,” they said, 
but the kingfisher did not raise his head for sometime.Then he spoke and 
said. ‘“‘I have many fleas but I will take you across if you will look for 
them as we cross.”’ Then the kingfisher took them across and returned 
and saw the head jumping around. The kingfisher was willing to take the 
head across and they started. However, the head fell off when they were 
about half-way across and floated around the lake. 

When the father of the children left them he went up to the clouds. 
In the evening he used to wait for his children. One morning before 
going out, he told the children that if they saw that the clouds were very 
red, then they would know that he had been killed. Not long after this, 
they saw that the clouds were red and they knew their father had been 
killed. 


41. THE WOMAN WHO OBTAINED MEAT FROM A BEAR.! 


There was once a family living in the woods. The man used to hunt 
all the time but he never killed anything. They had nothing to eat. The 
woman would also go out every day after her husband left. In the house 
there was a deer-horn hanging on the wall. She would always take that 
along with her when she went out. When she returned she always brought 
bear-meat back with her, just enough for the children to eat. 

One day the oldest girl saved a little piece of meat for her father, to 
show him what it was. When her father saw it, he said to her, ‘““You 
are going to lose your mother tomorrow.” 

The next morning the man left and hid himself in the woods, to see 
where his wife was going. After a while he saw her coming. He made no 
movement and waited till she passed by and then he followed her. She 
stopped alongside of a big elm-tree. She looked up the tree and said, 
“Give me some more meat.’’ After a while, a big black bear stuck his 


1 Obtained at Sarnia. 
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head out of the hollow at the top of the tree and said, ‘I see that you 
have come with your husband.” She answered, ‘‘No, indeed.’’ The bear, 
however, insisted. ‘““Where is he?’’ asked the woman. “Right over 
yonder,’’ said the bear. ‘“‘O, that’s a stump,’’ she said. Then she went over 
there and knocked it down. ‘‘Do you call that my husband ?”’ she said 
Then the bear came out and put his arms around the woman. 

He stood there for a while and as soon as the man had a chance he shot 
the bear. A sharp-pointed arrow stuck right through the side of the bear. 
Then he said to his wife, ‘So that is how you get your meat ?”’ Then he 
took the bear home. When they reached home, he said, ‘“Now we are 
going to have a feast with this bear-meat.’’ He cooked a pot-full and 
when the children had enough he told them to stop and they went to 
sleep. Then he whittled a stick like an arrow, although it didn’t look like 
one. The woman sat there wondering what he was going to do with her. 
She told him that she had eaten enough. However, he told her that she 
would have to eat up all the meat. She said she couldn't. “I will help you 
eat,’ said the man. ‘“‘Lie down.’’ Then she lay down, and he started 
poking meat into her mouth until she died. 

The next morning he told his oldest child, ““Your mother’s brothers 
will come today, and when they ask you where I am, tell them I am out 
hunting. Then they will ask you where your mother is, and you must tell 
them that she is out gathering basswood bark. The little boy will be poking 
the fire and his uncle will ask him why he is poking it and he must answer, 
‘A little bird is buried in these ashes and if you dig it up, you will find it.’ 
Then give it to him and tell him to eat it up.” 

When the uncle came, he asked a few questions, and then took the 
stick and began to poke the ashes. There he found the body of his sister. 
“So that is the way she gets basswood bark! I feel like killing you all.” 
The younger brother, however, said, ‘‘Leave the children alone and let 
us wait for their father and see what he has to say.’’ However, they left 
before he came home. 

When he came home, he asked his daughter if his brothers-in-law had 
come. ‘‘Yes, they came and we did exactly what you told us. They 
found mother in the ashes and they said they would come back again 
and kill you.”’ As there were six brothers, he got ready to fight. ‘““We’re 
going to fight up in the clouds. We will leave tomorrow morning. All you 
children will walk while we fight up in the clouds. When you stop in the 
evening, I will be right above you. You must then throw over an old 
stump and in it you will find some fire. Then look for a knoll and cut it 
even with the ground. There you will find some deer-meat. If you look at 
the clouds and they look just like blood that will mean that I am nearly 
killed. You will hear the brothers of your mother drop to the ground as 
I kill them.” 

In the evening they heard five people drop. Then she (the girl) threw 
over the stump and got some fire and meat. Just then she saw the clouds 
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getting bloody in color. Then she saw her father drop to the ground dead. 
She immediately dragged him to one side and started off, carrying the 
baby with her. As she ran, she heard her mother calling her to stop so 
that she could nurse the baby. However, she wouldn’t stop and ran 
ahead until she came to a cranberry patch. She picked some of the 
berries as they went through, while her mother continued to pursue her. 
Finally they came to a river, where they saw a man sitting on a rock in 
the middle of the river. She called to him to take them across and he 
said, ‘I will if you will kill some of my lice as I take you across. You 
must crack the lice in your mouth.”’ She consented, but instead of taking 
the lice, she put some cranberries in her mouth and cracked them. She 
told him to hurry for she didn’t want her mother to catch her. 


42. THE YOUNG MAN WHO HAD BEEN BLESSED BY THE THUNDERBIRDS.! 


Once there lived an old man and his wife, with their three children, 
one girl and two boys. The two boys were fasting but nevertheless, they 
ate every day. They grew up to be big men, because they had eaten when 
they were fasting.” 

One day they thought they would leave and travel far away, so they 
started walking until they came to a big, high hill. They climbed the hill 
all day before they reached the top. When they reached the top, they 
looked around ansd saw a big bird sitting in a hole in the ground. It was 
a very beautiful bird. One of the young men said, “‘It is Thunder.”’ The 
other young man shot it with his arroy, but fire came out of the bird’s 
mouth and then the arrow fell out. The men saw many snake bones 
because the birds eat nothing *but snakes. 

The Thunders were the animals that had blessed the two boys during 
their fasting. As they were staying there, they heard a peal of thunder 
and soon saw black clouds coming toward them. It was not long before 
the clouds reached them. Then they saw some big birds and when they 
looked again, the birds had changed into men. The young men went over 
to where the Thunders were and found them eating snakes. It wasn’t 
until then that the young men had noticed the house in which the 
Thunders lived. 

That night the young men stayed there listening to the stories the 
Thunders told them about what they do when they go out. One of them 
said that he had seen a big snake that looked like brass and was very 
timid. ‘“His home is in the rock, but he ran into an Indian’s home, so 
I left him alone,’ continued the Thunder. 

Then the Thunders asked the young men to go with them the day 


1 Obtained at Sarnia. 
* This is a very stange statement, because one would assume, judging 
from the beliefs of the Ojibwa, that just the reverse would occur. 
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after tomorrow, and the boys were very much pleased, because the 
Thunder had blessed them. When they were ready. the young men went 
as clouds, but they did not peal as they passed along. They passed some 
Indians and finally came to the lake where the big snake was staying. 
Its eyes and horns shone like a mirror. They did not kill it, for it hid 
under a rock. The two young men went towards the west and did not 
molest the snake. The old Thunder told his children (including the two 
young men) to go along quietly on their way and not frighten the Indians 
who lived in that direction. 

The two young men stayed with the Thunders all summer. 

In the meantime, the old man, his wife and sister, were wondering 
what had happened to the young men. The old man conjured to find out. 
He soon found out where they were, so he told his wife and daughter that 
the two young men were stopping with the Thunders, that they were well 
and that they expected to return home soon. 

When fall came, the young men thought they would return home. 
Again the old man conjured and tried to find out something about his 
sons. After he had conjured, he was told that his sons had left already, 
and that they would arrive tomorrow noon. The young men arrived the 
next day. 

Now this is what happened to the young men who had been blessed by 
the Thunders when they fasted. 
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Sauk Tales. 


SAUK TALES. ? 


By ALANSON SKINNER. 


I. TALES OF THE SAUK CULTURE HERO. 
I. WiSAKA AND THE BEAVERS. 


Once Wisaka was visiting with his little brother, the Beaver. The 
beavers were accustomed to swim about and slap their tails with a loud 
noise on the surface of the water. Wisaka was delighted with this and 
begged Beaver to teach him how it was done, but Beaver refused. At 
last, however, Wisaka begged so pitifully that Beaver did give him his 
tail power for a limited length of time, but Wisaka soon used it all up, 
and when the Beavers came to visit him in their turn, and he wanted to 
disport himself for their benefit, he was altogether unable to do so. 


2. WiSAKA AND THE SKUNK. 


Once Wisaka went to visit his little brother Skunk. Skunk desired to 
feed Wisaka so he threw a quantity of acorns on the ground and called 
up all the game to feast upon them. He asked Wisaka what kind of meat 
he wanted to eat, so Wisaka picked out a buck, and Skunk turned his 
buttocks toward the animal and shot it. 

After the buck was butchered and served up in a feast, Wisaka begged 
Skunk to lend him some of his magic power to shoot and kill game. 
Skunk refused for a long time, but finally Wisaka coaxed him to let him 
have four charges of the wonderful powder. On the way home Wisaka 
began to doubt that Skunk had really given him the power, so he turned 
his buttocks toward a mountain and fired. The mountain was destroyed. 
Wisaka went a little farther, and then tried his powers on a great oak 
tree that stood near his home. This he blew to atoms. After a while he 
came to a big log sticking out of the river. Again he was doubtful of 


1 This small group of Sauk tales, mostly concerning the adventures of the 
culture hero, was picked up incidentally while collecting specimens for the 
Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee during the summers of 1922 and 
1923. The narrators were principally the Rev. William Harris of the Only 
Way Baptist Church near Avery, Oklahoma, and another old Sauk named 
Jesse James. They represent only a very small part of Sauk mythology, but 
are of interest especially since so little of the unwritten literature of this 
tribe has ever been published. 

One of the Wisaka stories is worthy of especial note for it purports to 
account for the origin of the sacred warbundles of the tribe. It is a well- 
known Central Algonkian tale. 

These tales are published by courtesy of the Public Museum of the City 
of Milwaukee. 
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Skunk’s sincerity, so he tried his strength on the log, and destroyed that. 
When almost back to his own lodge, he tried once more on a lake, and 
dried it up. 

When Skunk came to pay a return call on Wisaka, the latter had his 
grandmother, Masakiimigédkwao throw acorns on the ground. When the 
animals came to feast, he turned his buttocks on them, but as he had 
already squandered his power, he was unable to do anything, so Skunk 
himself had to shoot some for him. Skunk was quite disgusted and 
scolded Wisaka for using up the power that he had been given. 


3. W{fSAKA PLAYS HOST TO KINGFISHER. 


Wisaka went to visit his little brother Kingfisher. After a while when 
it approached time for them to eat, Kingfisher climbed upon a sapling 
and cried, ‘“Chachachacha! Chachachacha!’’ Then he dove into the 
water and came out with a sturgeon in his bill. Wisaka was very jealous 
and covetous of Kingfisher’s ability, and was astonished to see that 
when Kingfisher threw the fragments that were left over from their meal 
into the water, they became water serpents. 

Kingfisher told Wisaka to stay away from the bank, but he followed 
it all the way home. As he went he suddenly saw a little fawn in the 
water. He dived all day trying to catch it until at last Wolf came along 
and asked him what he was doing. Wisaka told Wolf and pointed out the 
fawn in the water. The Wolf laughed, and then showed Wisaka that it 
was in reality the reflection of a fawn lying on the bank above that he had 
been trying to catch. 

Presently Kingfisher and his family came in their turn to visit Wisaka. 
When it came time to eat, Wisaka tied a prong of a deer’s antler on his 
face, climbed up a sapling, and seeing a log lying underneath the water, 
dove for it, thinking it a sturgeon. He broke his nose and hurt his face 
very badly, and Kingfisher had to heal him and capture fish for him as 
he had done before. 


4. WISAKA PLAYS HOST TO MALLARD DUCK. 


Wisaka went next to visit his little brother Mallard Duck. When it 
came time to eat, Mallard put a kettle on to boil, and when the water 
was hot he jumped up on the edge of the kettle and excreted in it. 
Behold, there was rice in the kettle. On Mallard’s return visit, Wisaka 
tried to feed him in the same way, but only fouled the pot. Mallard then 
called for a new kettle and provided rice for Wisakaé and himself to eat 


5. WISAKA IS HELD BY THE TREES. 


As Wisaka was travelling along he saw a great flock of ducks in the 
water. He dove in, swam under water, and captured a great quantity by 
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tying their legs together. He brought them back to shore, killed them, 
and started to cook them by rolling them in mud and burying them in 
the ashes with one foot out. While Wisaka was waiting for the birds to 
cook the wind caused two limbs on a nearby tree to rub together and 
squeak, ‘‘Kuse! Kuse!”’ (Your father, your father). 

“Why do you call my father ?”’ he exclaimed ‘‘He has been dead many 
years.’’ However the tree soon squeaked ‘“‘Kuse!”’ at him again. So 
Wisaka cried, ‘If you don’t hush I’ll put hot coals in your mouth!” 

The trees still continued to make the offending sound, so at length 
Wisaka climbed up with a hot chunk from the fire, but when he was 
about to thrust it between the squeaking limbs, his hand slipped in and 
he was caught. Pretty soon a pack of wolves that were out hunting came 
along that way. Wisaka shouted to them not to eat his ducks, but they 
came over and devoured every scrap except the protruding legs which 
they left in the ashes sticking out as they were before. After a long time 
Wisaka finally freed himself from the tree. He went back to his fire and 
found that he had lost his meal of fowls and was very angry. Wisaka then 
planned to get even with the wolves, so he went a place where they could 
not scent him, even if they did see him. He took out his mentula and 
drew back the foreskin. The wolves saw what he was doing, and came 
over and asked him to dothe same for them. Wisaka did as they asked, 
but he tied a knot in the end of each as a punishment, so that now in 
finishing coition both wolves and dogs have pain and difficulty. 


6. WISAKA PLAYS A TRICK ON THE TURKEYS. 


As Wisaka was travelling one day he saw a flock of Turkeys. He went 
and lay down in full view with his mentula exposed. The turkeys won- 
dered what their elder brother was doing, so they gathered close to see. 
Wisaka suddenly sprang up and caught one of them. He took it and 
rubbed its head on his mentula, and caused a wattle shaped like a little 
red mentula to graw on the face of each turkey, as may still be seen 
today. This made all the turkeys angry, but Wisaka did not care, and 
only laughed at them. 


7. WISAKA IS FRIGHTENED BY THE QUAIL. 


Once when Wisaka was travelling he found a little village in which he 
discovered a lodge inhabited by quails. He asked the first one, a little boy, 
what his name was, for he was attracted by the creature’s pretty striped 
head. ‘“‘Oh, Sasakiwdsiu,’’ answered the little bird, the name meaning, 
‘“The-one-who-scares-people.””’ He next asked the little girl of the 
family what her name was, and she answered ‘‘Sasakiwakwax,”’ or ‘“The- 
female-who-scares-people.” ‘“‘Pshaw,” said Wisaka,” lets see you scare 
me.”’ 
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The old cock quail told Wisaka to go on along the trail, and they 
would scare him presently. Wisaka went off, and the quails flew and ran 
ahead and hid by the path. When Wisaka came along they saw that he 
had already forgotten them and was straightening his arrows. All at 
once they rose with a great whir of wings, and Wisaka was so frightened 
that he jumped right into the deep water. Wisaka would have liked to 
punish them for their temerity, but when he came to look for them, they 
were all gone. Wisaka lost his bow and all his arrows in the water. 


8. WiSAKA PREVENTS DEER FROM EATING PEOPLE. 


Wisakaé went home to his grandmother and told her all about his 
adventures, except that he kept part of them back from her. He told her 
that he had travelled all over the earth, and then he asked her, ‘‘Grandma, 
when did my father die ?”’ The old lady said that it was long ago, before 
he could remember, and satisfied him by explaining all about it. 

Wisaka soon went out on his travels again, and saw a buck with great 
branching antlers running towards him. ‘‘Where are you going, my 
brother ?”’ asked Wisaka. “‘Oh,’”’ answered the buck, “I’m hungry, and 
I’m hunting people to eat.” “‘All right, my brother, go on.”’ said Wisaka, 
and he proceeded until he came to a wood where wild crabapple trees 
grew. He gathered his robe full of these and then let the buck see him. 
The buck pursued Wisaka, and catching up to him bit into the pack 
which he bore on his back, thinking that it was part of his body. The 
apples were so sour that it discouraged the deer, who from that time to 
this has never cared to eat human beings again. Moreover the upper 
teeth of the deer were caught in the sack and pulled out. 

“Ah,” said Wisaka, showing himself, “From now on things will 
be reversed. People will pursue and eat you.” 


Q. WISAKA DECIDES THE FATES OF THE BEASTS. 


Wisakaé went on. After a while he stopped to rest, and as he was 
sitting there all at once raccoon came to him, then all manner of birds 
and mammals. They all talked to Wisaka, and at length the eagle asked 
of him, ‘““How will I live?’’ — 

“Why, my younger brother, you will eat birds and small game, but 
my Uncles the Indians, will let their warriors use your plumes for 
trophies of victory and your tail for a fan.” 

Wisaka told all the animals what their names and fates would be. He 
said to Fox, ‘You will be a swift fox. My Uncles will use your skin and 


your tail to ornament their arms and belts when they play the ball game.” 
The turkey he told that it would always be desired for food by his 
Uncles and that its feathers would be used for ornaments. 
Then Raccoon asked Wisaka, “Shall I have any enemies?” “Yes,” 
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answered Wisaka, ‘“The dog will be your enemy.’’ Whereupon the coon 
attacked the dog, but the dog whipped him, and it has been that way 
ever since. 

Wisaka then told the squirrel that it would make fine soup for his 
Uncles and Aunts. All the animals wanted to know why people would eat 
them. Wisaka caused a lake that was nearby to turn into fat, tallow and 
grease. He dipped each of the animals in it, starting with Buffalo, and 
then the other horned creatures. After this he dipped in Bear and Coon, 
and then all the cat kind, then Otter and his relatives. Mink ran and 
jumped in before his turn came, but Wisaka pulled him out and drained 
him off as a punishment, so Mink is never fat. 

Wisaka was pleased with what he had done so he went home and told 
his grandmother, who was also pleased and praised him. 


I0. WiSAKA FLATTERS THE SKUNK. 


One day Skunk came again to visit Wisaka. As before Wisaka spread 
out some acorns and invited the game to come and feast on them. When 
all the hoofed animals had arrived he tried hard to shoot them with his 
buttocks, but his power was all gone, and the animals all fled. His 
grandmother managed to catch a fawn. ‘‘Hold it tight until I can cut 
a hickory tree and make a bow,” cried Wisaka, but while he was engaged 
in making the bow the old lady finally found her bone awl and stabbed it. 

The fawn was so tiny that Skunk was hardly satisfied. ‘‘I’ll come again, 
my elder brother,’’ said Skunk, “‘but I’m sorry that people will not want 
to eat me.”’ ‘Oh yes, some of them will,’’ replied Wisaka, ‘“‘but my Uncles 
and Aunts will fear you though they will prize your pretty skin.” 

After this promise Skunk forgot how hungry he was, and departed in 
very good humor. 


II. WiSAKA PLAYS JONAH AND MAKES ARROWS. 

Wisaka lived with his grandmother near a rocky bay. It was lonesome 
there, and his grandmother told him to go out on the deep water. However 
one day Wisaka, who knew that his grandmother feared that he would 
be devoured by a great fish that lived in the sea, got in his canoe and 
paddled out on the water and sang: 


Mishinomak’wé Panowtkomin! Mishinomaékwé panowtkomin ! 
Great Fish, come and swallow me! Great Fish, come and swallow me! 


All the fishes in the sea came and tried to swallow Wisaka but could 
not. Wisaka drove them all away with his spear. Finally the Great Fish 
told his son to go, but Wisaka chased him away too. At last the Great 
Fish himself rose and swallowed Wisaka and his iron canoe. As soon as 
he was safely inside Wisaka began to cut pieces of flesh from the inside of 
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the Great Fish. The Great Fish began to feel ill and told his wife that 
Wisaka did not agree with him. At last he threw Wisaka up on the shore 
and went off and died. 

Wisaka got plenty of arrow glue from the carcass of the fish but he 
did not know where to get feathers for his arrows so he asked his grand- 
mother. The old woman told him that his Uncles would customarily use 
the feathers of turkeys so he went out and sang: 

W dwdwinitamaga ’paniho, 'pantho ? 
“Who will go with me? I’m going to war.’ 


, 


The crow came first, but Wisaka said, ‘“Oh I don’t want you!’’ Next 
came the eagles, but Wisaka refused them too, saying, ‘No, they'd kill 
you.” At last the Thunderbirds appeared. Wisaka shut his eyes as they 
approached so that they would not blind him with their flashing light- 
nings, and snatched out several handfuls of four feathers each. He tried 
to count them after he got home, saying as he picked them over, ““One — 
one —one — one —’’ and then he found that one was gone, for his 
grandmother had stolen it. There should have been twelve. One was what 
she took. 


I2. WiSAKA TRICKS THE BLIND MEN. 


As Wisaka was on his way he saw a lonely wigwam all by itself. He 
sneaked up to it and peeped in, and there he saw two old men who were 
entirely blind. Wisaka found that they were arguing with each other. 
They wanted to have a woman and they were quarreling as to who 
should have her if they had one. Finally Wisaka struck one and got them 
to fighting. He set fire to the wigwam and ran away and laughed. He 
called out to the old men, ‘‘By and by a woman will come, and the other 
shall have her.”’ ‘‘Who, me?”’ asked each. ‘“‘No, the other one.” So the 
old men fell a-fighting again, and Wisaka went home and told his grand- 
mother all about it. 


13. WiSAKA DECEIVES TURTLE AND SECURES WAR BUNDLES FOR MANKIND. 


Once Wisaka asked his grandmother if he had any relatives, and when 
she told him that he had, he started right out to find them. On his travels 
he heard of a village where Mishikao, the Snapping Turtle, was chief. In 
those days Snapping Turtle was a person of importance. He possessed a 
famous war-club and still more famous scalplock-trimmed leggings. When 
he heard about these things Wisaka went to the village. When he 
arrived there he found an old woman named Minomanikwaio, or Wild- 
Rice-Woman, living in a lone wigwam. so Wisaka changed himself into a 
beautiful girl and went into the lodge and stayed with old Wild-Rice-Wo- 
man. It was not long before word went all over the village that there was 
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a pretty girl stopping with Wild-Rice-Woman. Turtle was a very amorous 
person, and as soon as he heard this he went over to the old lady’s wigwam 
to see the stranger. He put on his porcupine quilled moccasins, his 
scalplock-trimmed leggings, and his necklace of otter fur and grizzly bear 
claws. He painted his face with vermillion, and taking his war-club, he 
went over to call. 

When he got to the old woman’s lodge Turtle shouted, ‘“Hauho, 
Hauho!” and pushed in brandishing his war-club as though ready to 
fight. As soon as he saw the girl he pretended to be surprized and to 
apologize. ‘“‘Oh, I heard that there was a warrior here to fight me, 
Grandma,” he said to the old woman, “I made a mistake.” 

Turtle went right over to the guest’s place in the rear of the lodge and 
sat down beside the girl who was Wisaka. He cleared his throat and 
spat out shells. The girl was astonished, it seemed, and began to rake 
them in toward herself with a stick. ““Oh young woman,”’ said Turtle, 
“You'll soon get tired doing that. I can spit them out all day.” 

Then the old Rice-Woman brought Turtle a wooden bow! full of rice, 
and after he had eaten, Turtle said, “I am hunting for a woman. My 
wife is dead and I am poor.” But everything that Turtle said was a lie. 

“Oh,” said Wisaka, ‘I am here looking for a man.” If you want me, 
come with me,” answered Turtle. ‘“Yes, but I don’t want to go through 
the village where everyone will see us haven’t you a wigwam by yourself 
where we can spend our first night ?’’ “No,” said Turtle. ‘“Well then, let 
us spend the night in the woods.” 

Turtle agreed to this, and they went off and found a nice place in the 
woods, but before Wisaka would let Turtle sleep with him, he ordered 
Turtle to go home and get his sacred war bundle for a pillow. Turtle soon 
brought it back. It had fresh scalps all over it. Before they lay down 
Turtle asked his new wife what her name was, and Wisaka answered, 
“Makosikwao,” or Fawn-Woman. Wisaka soon tired Turtle out so that 
he slept heavily, then Wisaka went and got an old rotten log that was 
full of ants and put*it in Turtle’s outstretched arms. The ants pinched 
Turtle, and at first he thought that it was his woman wanting to rouse 
him. At last they pinched so hard that he woke up fully and found out 
what it was. 

Turtle hunted everywhere for Fawn-Woman. At first he whispered her 
name, then he called her by whistling, then he shouted, for he was 
nearly frantic because she had stolen his sacred bundle. At last it came to 
his mind that Wisaka knew everything, and would be able to tell him 
where she was, so he went to Wisaka and asked him. ‘‘What is your 
woman’s name,” asked Wisakaé. ‘““Why her name is Fawn-Woman.” 
answered Turtle. ‘Oh, younger brother, I have a she-dog by that name,’ 
teplied Wisaka. 

Then Turtle knew he had been made game of. ‘‘Yes, there’s some- 
body’s sacred bundle over there where she is, that she has dunged all 


, 
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over,” said Wisakaé. And because Wisaka’s dog had covered the bundle 
all over with excrement we Indians today call a sacred bundle a Misham, 
Then Turtle gave up. Suddenly he saw his hands change, and his 
fingers turned into claws, until he turned into a Turtle, as we see them 
today. It was necessary for Wisaka to do this to Turtle, otherwise he 
would have married all the women in the world. 
That’s as far as I went with him, for I got hungry and came home. 


I4. THE LAST OF WISAKA. 


Wisaka has retired to the north, where it is ever cold. He sits there an 
old man, watching us, and some day he will come back and reestablish 
the old order of things for the Indians once more. 


15. ASAANUKWUMANT, OR OVER-LOADED-HIS-STOMACH. 


A young man and his friend had fasted every winter for years. One fall 
they went out and built a lodge near a swamp. One of the two killed a 
raccoon and they roasted it on a spit. After they had it ready they went 
down to the brook and washed their faces, but they had agreed not to 
drink until they were ready to eat. They went back and sat down to their 
meal, and presently, one of the twain becoming thirsty asked the other 
to fetch him a drink of water in his moccasin. The other did so, but the 
first was not satisfied, and kept his friend running back and forth for 
water until the other grew tired and said to him, ‘“‘Why don’t you go 
down to the water yourself and take a good long drink ?”’ 

The thirsty one went down to the spring and stayed so long that the 
other grew tired waiting for him. At last he went down himself, and saw 
his partner lying there drinking, already partly changed into a catfish. 
He tried to drag his unfortunate friend out on the dry land, but he was 
already too slimey. An hour later there was a great lake there, and the 
catfish man came to the edge of the shore and told his comrade to go 
home and have the people make a dog feast and throw it in the water for 
the fishes. The brass earrings that the man had worn before he was trans- 
formed were still plainly to be seen. 

The next day at noon the Indians gathered and threw sacred tobacco 
to the catfish, who came and talked to them. He prophesied that they 
would travel to the southwest, cross the Mississippi River, and go on to 
the Missouri. ‘This river is almost as big as the Mississippi,” he said, ‘‘and 
it roars as it rolls. Then you will travel south across salty rivers. At last 
vou will come to a land where the water is as red as blood. That is a sign 
that there your blood will be mixed with that of other races. Then you 
will abandon the old ways of the Indians and you will disregard your 


” 


relatives. 
All this prophecy has come true. Here in Oklahoma the earth and the 
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standing water and even the streams are as red as blood; here we are 
mixing up with other people very fast ; we neglect the old ways, and count 
our relatives as nothing. 


16. AIYUKO. 


Once two women were in swimming, and a man passing that way saw 
them. He spoke to his organ and told it to swim over and bring back the 
one it liked best. So it obeyed and returned with one of the women and 
brought her to his wigwam. Presently it began to snow, and the man said 
to his organ, “When a couple are newly married, the male should hunt 
when the first snow falls.’’ Straightway his organ departed on a hunt. 
The man then turned to the woman. “‘You had better make a fire and 
start to cook,” said he. ‘““Your husband will be cold when he gets back.”’ 
The woman gathered faggots and came hurrying back. ‘‘Why!”’ said she 
to the man, “there is a bear standing before the door.” “Well, your 
husband went hunting for you,’’ was his reply. The woman went to the 
door and looked again, and the bear fell dead. 

Meanwhile the woman was missed by her parents. Her friend said that 
she had been stolen. Her father said that whoever could find her might 
have her to wife, so they all searched diligently. At last Raven discovered 
where she was and reported to her father. A young spike-bull elk at once 
volunteered to verify the news. He got to the place safely and managed 
to see the woman alone outside, and signed for her to follow him. ‘‘I came 
after you,” he said. ‘‘Get on my back.’’ She mounted him and they fled. 

After she had been gone some time, the man said to his organ, ‘“‘When 
your wife went out she stayed for a long time, you had better look after 
her.” ‘‘Hau,’’ answered the organ, and it crawled out and looked around. 
By and by it found her tracks in the snow, and smelled them. Then it 
found the tracks of the elk running fast, and followed them. It soon 
overtook the elk and recaptured the woman, so that Elk had to return 
and confess he had failed. 

Snapping Turtle next volunteered. He took a little Indian tobacco and 
a dog, and went to see Wisaka. ‘‘Wisaka, my friend, I want to marry a 
woman. That is why I am bringing you this sacrifice.’’ ‘““Hau!’’ said 
Wisaka, ‘‘You will marry her, my friend.’’ and with these words he 
started off. When he arrived at the lodge the woman came out. He 
signalled to her, and she approached him. ‘“‘“Get on my back,” said 
Wisaka, ‘‘for the one who will chase us is a fast runner.’’ The woman 
sprang up, and Wisaka ordered it to freeze and destroy the enchanted 
organ. Then they fled. 

Presently, in the wigwam, the man said to his organ, ‘“Your wife is 
gone too long, go and find her.” The organ went outside and sniffed 
around until it found her track. Meantime the weather began to get very 
cold. The organ ran on Wisaka’s trail like a blacksnake, but when it came 
to the crossing of a creek, the organ froze up and could no longer move. 
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Wisaka delivered the woman to Snapping Turtle. Wisaka had on a 
fine tanned buffalo robe, and a gourd rattle was tucked under his belt, 
He looked very fine indeed. Turtle saw these things and coveted them 
more than he did the woman, now that he had her. Wisaka went with 
the couple to Turtle’s lodge, where Turtle began to boast of his war 
exploits. He planned to keep on with his boasting all night in order to 
tire out Wisaka. Sure enough Wisaka did get very sleepy, and all at 
once he began to snore. Turtle shook him and endeavored to wake him 
up but it was plain that his friend was sound asleep, so he took the 
buffalo robe and ran off with it. He ran fast, with the power of the 
buffalo, and soon left Wisakaé and his wife far behind. At daylight 
he lay down to rest between two logs. When Wisaka woke up, there lay 
Turtle beside him with his buffalo robe and rattle. ‘“‘Oh well,’ said 
Wisaka, ‘‘let my friend sleep. I will not wake him till grandmother has 
our breakfast ready.”’ 

When the meal was prepared Wisaka shook Turtle. ‘‘Say, my friend, 
wake up! You might scorch our buffalo robe that you have on!”’ Through 
Wisaka’s magic, Turtle had only crawled around the lodge. He was back 
in the place he started from. 


“e 


17. THE ANIMALS’ MEDICINE DANCE. 


In the beg'nning all the animals, even to the Great Horned Serpents, 
were called together. They councilled how to begin the Mita’in. They 
prepared a long lodge, getting the poles ready so that Wisaka could talk 
to them. When it was erected they all marched into it. Then they seated 
themselves in their respective places. The first to rise was Wisaka, and 
he sang this song: 

Sasaganikie’ ni, sasagantkie’ me, atasipapaskitoki, kina mokwa' 

You Bear, are seated there with chapped heels. 


Bear, whose temper is short, began to get very angry. Then Wisaka 
changed the words of his song: 

Papaskana kitiépian, kina, mtikwa, wi-t-i-i! 

Sitting there with a chapped rump, you Bear! Wi-i-i-i! 

With these words Wisaka raised his medicine bag, blew on its head 
and shot Bear who fell over unconscious. In a moment Bear recovered 
but Wisaka, knowing that he would be furious, had changed himself into 
a rabbit, and when Bear rose and charged on him, Wisaka darted into a 
hole in a hollow tree he had noticed. The hole was near the roots of the 
tree, and Bear thrust in his arm and tried his best to reach Wisaka and 
pull him out. While he was fumbling around Wisaka voided his ex- 
crement into Bear’s hand. Of course Bear withdrew his paw, and it 
smelled so bad he gave up and made peace with Wisaka. They went back 
to the lodge together, and the ceremony went on as before. 
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The drum was next turned over to Fox Squirrel, who took it to the 
center of the lodge and began to sing: 


Pitkani mi'taman-t 
I am the one who climbs trees with a nut in his mouth. 


He repeated this many times. Then the drum was turned over to 
Rabbit, the thricky one, who began to call Bear names again. First he 
sang the song that Wisaka had started with, then he began another: 

Atdsima mishkiin ikwepi ytine, ki’nti, mii'kwa ! 
Sitting there with bloodshot eyes, you, Bear! 


Then Rabbit cried wi-i-i-i and shot Bear with his medicine bag. Of 
course Bear rolled over, but he quickly got up and chased Rabbit. 
Rabbit ran into a hollow log. Bear reached in after him, and failed. Then he 
took the log and rolled it over, and a swarm of big red ants came out and 
crawled over his paw. The bear started to lick them off, but got a mouth 
full of nastiness. 

“Aha!’’ He roared, “I forgot this stuff on my hand!’ Then Bear’s 
heart went down, and he ceased to be angry. 

Turtle next took the drum and beat on it and sang: 


Ninantkaha, ninantkoho, metékoki dtasupatakauan ! 
I am the man who basks on the sunny side of the log. 


The métik wiininiwig (Tree-Men) next recieved the drum, and they 
too had a short song: 
Nandadmikapaiant pidtanemakin. 
I shake when the wind comes. 


After this the drum was passed to the Musiskewininiwig, the Flower 
and Grass people, and they too sang their song: 


Ninastkesinani aiyo’ h’aki, ninashigishinan. 
Where | am lying on this earth. 


Then the drum was turned over to the deer. He also sang. Even his 
song was good: 
Néntamitikwidni asisdgiihi ndnimiuseuian. 
I am standing in the thicket. 


18. A QUARREL OVER TOBACCO. 

Long ago there were two Sauk villages about eight miles apart. The 
chief of one village ran out of tobacco, which in those days was used 
almost wholly for smoking on sacred occasions or for sacrifices. He 
sent his maumishi or runner to beg some from the chief of the other 
settlement. The runner girded his blanket about his waist, took an extra 
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pair of moccasins, and set off. When he arrived at his destination he 
went directly to the chief’s lodge and delivered his message to him. It 
so happened that there was a crowd of warriors there who had been 
feasting. One of them snatched up two clean spits from before the fire 
and thrust them into his jaw so that they protruded like tusks, and 
said roughly to the runner, ‘Say, you run back to your chief and tell 
him that we have teeth that long!’’ Others jostled and struck the 
messenger, so that he had difficulty in making his escape to return with 
his report. 

When the first chief heard how his messenger had been treated, he 
called his warriors in council, and they decided to wipe out the other 
band. The other village had previously stolen from them and robbed 
their young men, so that there was hard feeling anyway. They feasted 
and prepared for battle and planned to go at midnight and to halt about 
a quarter of a mile from the other camp so that the dogs would not hear 
and give warning by barking. When the first rays of dawn appeared they 
gave the warwhoop and sprang to the attack. 

Nearly all of the members of the offending village were killed, and the 
chief himself was taken captive. The deprived him of all his tobacco and 
showed him the scalps of his warriors, telling him, “If you hadn’t been 
so mean you would never have seen them.”’ They gave him two of the 
scalps to take home and show the survivors of his band, presented him 
with some tarpahan or parched corn, and sent him back. Afterwards his 
pand regathered, but from then on it was small and inoffensive. 


I9. THE YOUTH WHO IMITATED THE HORNED SNAKE. 


A young man once called the people together in order to show them his 
power over the horned serpent. He gathered them at the shore of a lake, 
and while they looked on he sang, prayed, and offered tobacco as he 
walked out into the water waist deep. Suddenly the head of a horned 
serpent appeared. The people saw that it had one red and one blue horn. 
It gazed at him steadfastly while he addressed it. 

Although the boys of this village were warned not to bathe at this 
place for fear that the monster would devour them, they disobeyed their 
parents, and, while they were frolicing, one of them stepped on a long 
submerged pole that at once went down at that end, while the other end 
went up and caused a wooden head of the horned snake to protrude. Thus 
the boys found out the device that the ambitious youth had used to 
deceive the people. 

Some of the boys broke off one of the wooden horns, then they went 
home and besought the youth to again exhibit his ‘“‘grandfather.’’ This he 
willingly did, and some of the boys demanded to know where the missing 
horn was. To cover his embarrasment the youth retorted, ““Why that’s 
all of himself that my grandfather wishes to show at this time!” 
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20. THE AIAMA’WUK. 


The Aiama’wik are giants who dwell in the north, and are separated 
from mankind and the earth by a sea. Whenever they attempt to cross 
and devour us great crawfish pinch their feet and drive them back. They 
are the remnant of race destroyed by Wisaka.} 


II. BUNGI TALES. 


I. ORIGIN MYTH FOR CORN, 


Long ago a man who had a wife and a baby son went off to war, 
(andopani) and was killed. The woman, carrying her child on her back, 
wandered about mourning with blackened face and disheveled hair. When 
the little fellow asked where his father was, she could only weep. One day 
she went over to a high, lonely bank where she might weep in private. It 
was spring and a little snow was left. In order to keep the child out of 
mischief while he played about, she tied him by one leg, and sorrowing 
fell asleep. 

Presently the woman felt some one plucking at her and awoke. Beside 
her she saw aman standing, who was clothed in radiant white raiment. 
The Being spoke to her, ‘‘Cry no more. Your son shall grow up to have 
a gray head.’”’ Here the Being took something from his dress and gave it 
to her. It was an ear of corn a foot long. ‘“‘Here is something sent to 
console you. It shall never be lost but shall go on forever for the benifit of 
the people.” 

The ear which he had given her had ten rows of kernels upon it, and he 
said with reference to these: ‘‘Give your father one row, your grandfather 
one row, and one to each of your other relatives, reserving the last for 
yourself. Plant them as I shall show you, but before you place them in the 
ground, you must sing this sacred song.’’ (The informant omitted the 
chant.) ‘‘Later you will see something sprouting out of the ground. Do 
not pluck it, but feel it and examine it from time to time, and see if it 
grows well and firm. Do not pick it until you are sure it is ripe, and when 
you do gather it, pile the husks up carefully and do not scatter them around. 
Tell the young people never to use the cobs to cleanse their ani. It is I 
who give this to you.”’ He did not tell who he was. “The great Spirit 
heard your wail, and sent me to give you this corn.” Cease to weep, I am 
sent to tell you further that you yourself shall live to have a white head. 
That much has been granted you by the Great Spirit. Now let the loss of 
your husband trouble you no longer.” 


1 See Gallatin. A similar belief is current among the Menomini, even to the 
guardian crawfish. 

* That is where the Indians say corn came from. If it is true, and it seems 
plausible, that corn was only recently introduced among the Bangi from some 
tribe to the east and south, doubtless this myth came in with the grain. 
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2. THE STARVING HUNTER. 


Once there was a great hunter who suddenly was unable to kill 
anything. Moose fled from him. We used up all his dried meat and 
provisions and he suffered more than his family, for he had to walk, 
“T’ll go off,”’ he said to his wife, ‘‘and die all by myself.”” He could not go 
far since he had a little tobacco. ‘‘I wish there was someone here to smoke 
with me,” he said. Instantly he heard some one coming, and a fine large 
man with a big nose came. “‘Nosis,’’ he said, “I’ve heard you.” — “Yes, 
true, here’s my pipe filled; I’d like to smoke with you. Yes that’s true.” 
They smoked. The stronger said, ‘‘You look as though you were starved.” 
—“‘ITam.”’ — “Never fear; follow my tracks. In the morning you will be 
home.” The stranger started off. ““Nowlook at me,” he said, and the man 
did. It was Owl. In the morning Starving Hunter quickly killed two 
bears and after that had abundance. 


3. THE MAN WHO BECAME A MONSTER. 


Two men before they got married went back to steal horses. They 
were not brothers but cousins. They saw nothing and soon became very 
hungry. They came to a big lake and found a jack fish. One got it. It 
was very fresh. ‘“‘Here cousin, is some good food,”’ he said. The other said 
nothing. First he made a big fire then he cut the fish and roasted it 
against stone. It was very fat. One made a bark pail and got some water 
from the lake. Onesaid, ‘‘Aunetawiswisnin.”’ (I won’t eat thatstuff.) ““Then 
you must be hungry.’”’ — ‘‘Yes, but I must not eat it.’’ — ‘‘Then I won't 
eat.’ —‘‘You might as well, but, I won’t.’’ —‘‘Then I won't, we'llleave it.” 
So they sat a while, and the second finally said, ‘I won’t eat it.”” — ‘“‘Why? 
All Indians do so.’”’ — “‘Oh well if you want me to I will, if you will do 
what I say.”” — “Certainly I will.” — ‘“Then make lots of bark pails.” 
And the young fellow did. He went to the lake’s edge and sat down. 

‘“‘Now I'll eat it, but I’ll have to drink, and he drank lots of water.’ 

“Will you give me all I can drink, otherwise I'll become a fish and live 
in the water. When you get home and you tell, they'll never believe you. 
Bring the family to see, fill the pipe and I'll hear and see the river.” — 
“‘Ves.”’ and they ate. The second said, ‘‘I must drink.”’ and he took all. 
Had a mouthful, then drank and one kept filling ; the other kept drinking. 

“Cousin hurry up, I am thirsty.’’ and the second was getting played out 
and still urged. Finally the second ran to meet him, and ran to the lake 
and became a big jackfish. The first tried to hold him, but could not, and 
he wept. He slept there. Four nights he dreamed of his cousin. The folks 
asked for the cousin, and did not believe him. He took them back, 
camped there, and filled the pipe. The old man called for his son and a 
great jackfish came out of the water and went in again. The fish was 
always there. The old people stayed there to see their son. 
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4. HORNED SNAKE AND THUNDER. 


Two men were traveling. They stopped close by a big lake and there 
they hid. They saw Micekine’bik. There were no clouds at first, then out 
dropped Thunderer and caught the snake by the horns and tried to take 
him up. He could not. The snake wept; he said he had dreamed of two 
young Indians who would give him life. So one raised his bow and shot 
the bird, and so the bird let go. He cried, ‘“You’ ve made a big mistake 
not to help me, for Micekine’bik will soon take you.” The two young 
chaps went off to war and both got back all right; but when they got 
home they moved. Later they went out to get eggs in a swamp. There 
were plenty of others. The water was nearly knee deep, when the one who 
shot the bird saw a whirlpool twisting before him. Laughing, he was 
carried along. The Micekine’bik took the boy that same year. 


5. A CHILD ADOPTED BY THUNDERERS. 


Once there were a lot of little children playing, and one of them went 
away from the others and was lost. The Thunderers took the little 
fellow away and took him home. This one told the others (my sister’s boy, 
nibubgwani). ‘“You’ll be here four days and four nights,’”’ the Thunders 
said, ‘‘then we will take you back home.’’ So they made him look and he 
saw everything in the world. They hid though, when they ate, so he could 
not see them eat, but they fed him on Indian food. The old Thunder 
woman who called the child grandchild and told Thunders not to let 
him see them eat, forbad the boy to look and covered him witha blanket. 
The boy bit a hole in the blanket and peeped and saw an enormous snake 
being eaten by the Thunderers. He saw they had great big noses (they 
were like people before) but now they were like big birds. Then he heard 
the Thunderer uncle, who had been caring for him, call the others to eat. 
They grabbed snakes with their claws and skinned them. Then one of 
them saw him. Uncle was angry but said nothing. At night the little boy 
asked, “Is that the kind you always eat?’’ — ‘‘Yes.”” — “Oh uncle I 
saw some enormous ones today.”” — ‘“‘Where?’”’ — ‘“‘Oh, I saw, ...” 

The little fellow had a bow and two arrows. He was shooting birds, 
when one flew into a spring. When the lad took the arrow out, hesaw some 
paint on the water and put it on his bow and arrows. When the Thunder- 
ers saw this, he said, ‘Where did you get this ?’’ — ‘‘Oh that is the blood 
of the big snakes.’’ So he called a council of the Thunderers. They left 
the lad at home, but he heard the flutter of their wings as they came 
hurrying. They hovered over the spring. Bills struck them with lightning. 
The boy went out and saw more, so he told his uncle, ‘“We call those big 
snakes mitci manitu,”’ and he led him to another place where he had 
seen others. It was a big lake. They went there and slew other bad things. 
Thunderer’s boy could see through anything. One day uncle said, ‘‘I’ll 
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take you home tomorrow.”’ But the four days and nights were four years, 
They took him home and he was a grown man. The Thunderers were all 
to take him since they all belonged to one family. They told him first 
they would give him something to bring good luck in war. ‘“The first time 
you go to war, only four of you will go; the second time twenty,” they 
said, ‘“Then you will know before hand whether any of your party will 
be hurt.’’ The Thunderers gave him a war club. ‘“The most cowardly of 
your men you shall tend to it.”’ They took him home, he was then sixteen, 
and when he first went to war he killed some Sioux. The Sioux caught 
Bangi women who were digging turnips in the prairie, and scalped them 
alive without killing them. The young chap followed the enemy and did 
the same thing to them, and they fled over the prairie so the Sioux could 
see them. The Sioux mounted to follow. He told his warriors to stand in 
a circle and sing and dance, so the Sioux started back afraid. The Sioux 
chief ordered his men back and the boy followed them and slew many. I 
was dancing then myself. 


6. WATER DRINKING CUSTOM. 


In ancient times no Bangi ever drank without first addressing the 
water in terms of relationship, saying, “I wish to drink my mother,” 
(or father, or whatever relation they thought of). This was to conciliate 
the water manitus. 

7. PAGUK. 

There is a skeleton-like monster with glaring eyes who meets and 
sometimes pursues people at night. It is an omen of evil, and is called 
Pagtk. The Menomini, have a tradition concerning a “wandering man” 
of similar tendencies and appearance. 


8. WAR STORY. 


Once a man and wife and child were camping together. In the night 
when the woman was making lard out of fat she looked at the lard, and 
she saw some one peeping in who was reflected in it. She told her husband, 
“T guess we’re done for! Someone is peeping at us right from the center 
of the door.’”’ Man peeped without turning, so he said without moving 
that she should watch. He began to tell her how he killed a buffalo. He 
peeped in the lard and saw the man still, so he picked up his gun and went 
on telling her. Then he pointed about suddenly and shot the enemy. He 
pulled him in; he was a Sioux, so he told the woman to scalp him. So the 
man got killed and the family fled with their goods. 


g. THE GUILTY LOVER. 
In my wife’s mother’s grandmother’s time, a family was living. There 
was a daughter and youth in this family. Another family had a daughter 
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and a boy. The boy of the second family wanted to marry the daughter of 
the first family but he was a lazy youth. The girl liked him but the parents 
did not so they gave her to another fellow. The lazy lad would meet his 
old sweetheart whenever her husband was away hunting and he would 
beg her to marry him. She was willing, but what could they do? “Before 
long you can be sick,” advised the boy. When the hunter came back with 
a fine moose, the girl pretended to be sick and refused to answer. His 
mother came to speak to him, he sent her away, saying ‘You are the 
cause of her illness.’ She covered her face and would not talk. The lazy 
fellow came in and rubbed her hands, and pretended she was nearly dead. 
He felt her heart and said that she was nearly gone. In the middle of the 
night the husband went and got lazy youth again. The girl motioned to 
her mother and father to put on moccasins and dress her. The lazy one 
combed her hair and while he did this she pretended to die. The lazy one sat 
there, felt her and said she was gone. He dressed her as though she were 
dead, and laid her against the wall according to custom. There was much 
mourning and weeping. Next day the husband got the same chap to help 
him dig the grave. Lazy fellow put his hand over his face and kissed the girl 
on the cheek before putting her in the grave. She was lowered in and 
earth was put over her. A little fire was lighted there when they got 
through. The girl lay in the grave four days and four nights. The lazy 
one told his parents that buffalo and game were too scarce and suggested 
that they move. They did so, and put food in a bowl and held it up 
offering it to her before giving it toanother to eat. (They also put a little 
in the fire sometimes.) There was a big snow storm. The boy asked for 
blueberries but they had none. So he told his mother, ‘I know you have 
some,’ and pretended he was angry. He got all his goods and packed 
them up. ‘‘Keep your blueberries. You'll never see me again. I'll never 
bother you again.!’’ He circled away around and dug out the girl. He had 
some meat, an ax, and kettle and they started out. They ran off all night 
in the storm. They went north to Chippewyan country. They could not 
understand them at all. One of them came up and seized him by the 
hand, saying, ‘“You must be my brother whom I lost.’ So the father and 
the mother thought the youth was lost, and they never heard of him, 
though they tried hard to find out. In the spring the people went to 
hold a feast at the dead girl’s grave. One of the cousins of the lazy man 
got hired by the Hudson Bay Company and went way out north and met 
Chippewyan who took him far into their own country. The chap recogniz- 
ed the girl when she was fetching water. So he went to a Chippewyan 
who could talk Cree and told him that he thought the girl looked like 
his cousin who was dead, and also that they had lost a young man. ‘‘Well 
these two came from your country,” the man said. So he met them, but 
they would not talk to him, though he was cousin to both. He knew them 
and went into their lodge and talked to them there. He said he would 
tell all about them when he got home and he did. He took tobacco and 
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cut it and gave it to his uncle and aunt and told them never to have any 
feast of the dead for the girl again, since he saw them both away off 
among the Chippewyans. The old folks wept and asked if it were really 
true. He affirmed it. He went to the other family and gave them tobacco, 
saying, ‘“‘Never cry again for that boy of yours. I saw him away north in 
the Chippewyan’s country!’’ He told his uncle to go to the grave and 
open it. They did and found nothing there, so the boy’s parents thought 
it over and said, ‘‘If I see them I’ll kill them both.” They had a council 
concerning it. The lazy fellow fled in a canoe and the father found when 
he got there that his son and his sweetheart had fled. 


I0. A BEAR DREAM. 


A woman (Kitcitakwe) from whom an oystershell spoon for medicine 
and a grizzly claw were purchased, is said to have kept the claw because 
her husband, obeying a dream injunction, caught a young grizzly which 
she raised at her own breast. The claw is of this grizzly. 


II. TEXT-BUNGI. 


Wapiki'niwap akima'tcawtk kinimiteniwaut. Niukiin  pe'mose’wat 
Wapikiniwap went away with 40 men. Four days walked they 


segwa nicuwatcininigen, wapundanawau wigiwam. Pakina 
and then seven they saw tents. They killed 
nioginisawa. Segwa kisawtk thwititinat. miima 
all of them. And then they went a hill at that place 
e'ndasit osituwat notustustigwanima. Engwutingteko wabundanawa 
they make it scalps. Some time they saw 
pisagabute’nitik. Segwa gwotingego wapun awa" mustatimon 
a smoke signal. And then they saw horses 
sage’wube'tonit ininiwtin desavenit. opipate’nukowan ‘‘Tapazik 
aman on horse back called to them “Run 
osami nowtk mai'tikininiwik.” Kitinawe'mininim manotapo' zk 
plenty of them the enemy.” my cousins to be sure to run 
apitcio saomakinagwus kimttc kiwitamonininim Waptkiniwap’’. 
I tell on the sly on the sly I tell you Wapikiniwap. 
“Nita kawi'n inateston tapazin.” ‘“‘Nita miutinoa 
“Brother-in-law don’t fail to flee.’ Brother-in-law this 
kapi andone’amiing “kekit nita’. Miute'nowa 


isthe trouble we are looking for yes, brother-inlaw! This is 
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tape’ondonema”’ “‘Nicin  genidon a’wia tciapitc wenav 
what we seek I don't like to anyone to be killed, 
ni'ta”’ “kawin wika. Atezinon tapazian”’. ‘Ahau 
brother-in-law _no. There is nothing to flee for. Yes 

skininiwitak kika migasomin.”’ Ingwitwig gw'’eko mistatimon 
youth prepare for war. horses 


sak'ewap'eto. Nic pikwtt inotik awengé tagwuanin. mic imigazo 
Two big hills rock withenemy. They start to fight 

nicawtik nicwastu etaickoau. ‘Nita waopwagtin 

and were killed only seven were left. Brother-in-law here is the pipe, 

hakwepimatisit-a.” “Aha nita katiwapimatizin atotopinon 

let us try to kive. Yes brother-in-law we will have he took the 


upwagtin potinatoti nawon kizison ‘““Otinon pangi akawe'we’ 
pipe and pointed tothe moon. You cover yourselfa 
wigiscim Segwa tcipwa kitamakiswa opwagtnin miazit 


little to help me. And then before he smoked the pipe out 


skidipiktini Nita iskwazigasotan 
the moon was clouded. Brother-in-law soon as I finish smoking 


mig'ek inapazikwt augadmaca kakinapikwiina kanawabunmecik 
I'll arise I'‘llwalkaway look at my back 


Migazimak _pimuse’wat mat'ukininiwik mapi'nit misuztsuasta 
They walked right through the enemy only seven of 


etagitt gusinowat. 
them got home. 


I2. A WAR STORY. 


Long ago the Sioux killed some Biingi women. The husband of one of 
the victims cut some tobacco and carried it to a place where a lot of 
Indians had assembled to dance, and gave it to them, saying. 

“T am very sad in my heart.”’ 

The ska’upewis took the tobacco and filled a long-stemmed pipe and 
laid it in the crotches of two forked sticks that were set up in front of 
him. Then the bereaved husband went to the chief and wept. The chief 
taised his hand and said: 

“Now cease weeping. All my people hear and we will talk about it.”’ 

Two of the man’s relatives, both of them okitcita, came up and sat 
there on either side of him. They bowed their heads and shut their 
eyes, while the chief told them to take the pipe and smoke. So the 
ska’upewis lit it and handed it to them. 
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The two warriors accepted the pipe and pointed the mouth pieces to 
the points of the compass, the zenith and nadir, then they smoked, and 
said: ‘“Today at yonder hill if someone will come to us, he will lead us 
away.” Then they arose and danced. 

Before the dance was over, it was noised about that some one was 
coming, and, behold, it was a big wolf. At once they ordered a youth to 
mount and follow it. The big wolf turned about and circled four times 
around the hill, and on the fourth time, he stopped and sat down on the 
spot where they had first seen him. Then the youth saw him go over the 
hill, so he rode over and saw a pack of four wolves retreating. Then he 
returned and smoked and went up to the mourning husband. 

“I’ve smoked,” said he. “I'll take your tobacco and I'll go and see 
those who have made your heart feel bad, and I’ll make them feel just 
like you do.” 

So in the night the men gathered at the leaders tent, and he told them, 
“Tonight at about two o’clock I’ll be on the hill where we saw the wolf, 
and that’s where we will start from.”’ 

So about midnight he arose and took his moccasins and gun and went 
up on the hill. As he sat there men began to gather about him until there 
were many. About dawn they set out, and the leader told them, “We'll 
meet some one at noon.” 

So as they were walking they saw a buffalo come over a hill top. They 
clambered up the hillside, but when they got up the buffalo was gone. 
The leader turned to his warriors and declared, ‘““That buffalo came to 
see me, he knew I was traveling.” 

Then the party went on for a time, until their leader spoke to them and 
ordered them all to be seated in a circle. Then the partisan ordered his 
ska’upewis to unwrap his war paraphernalia. The war charms were 
spread out, and the ska’upewis filled a pipe which he handed to the chief 
who in turn passed it about the circle of warriors. The partisan next 
drew a wolf skin from his pouch and laid it on the war medicines. 

“Here is the wolf,” said he, ‘‘who told me all about this war. They gave 
it to me — (i. e. they gave me power to be successful in this contest). This 
wolf had four children.”’ (This is a reference tothe four wolves seen before 
the war party left home.) 

A scout was now dispatched ahead to watch; so he preceeded the party 
and lay on a hilltop peeping over to peer ahead. Then they saw him 
signalling that he saw the enemy, by running in a zigzag manner four 
times, after which he hastened back to them, and sat in the center of the 
circle. The scout addressed himself to the mourning husband, saying, 
“I saw many people, and among them your wife.” 

The bereaved man began to weep. Then the leader took up the wolf 
skin and put it over his head and around his neck.! They had left their war 

~ 1 The writer has collected several Bangi war charms of entire coyote or kit 
fox skins worn poncho-wise over the shoulders, the head in front. 
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medicines behind, so the partisan ordered them to prepare their guns, 
bows, and charms. He commanded those who had war medicines to 
share them with those who had none. 

They stripped and donned their medicines, and started for the hill, 
with their leader in front, bearing his feathered tcimagiin or Okitcita 
lance. He placed himself, sitting, where the enemy were expected to 
appear, and ordered his own men not to shoot him. They waited silently 
until the enemy, all loaded with their packs of baggage, had stumbled 
upon them. 

Then the Bangi sprang out of ambush and riddled them with bullets 
and arrows. So surprised were the foe that they threw down their 
burdens and fled, followed by the Bingi who chased them into the sweet 
flag reeds which bordered the shore of a nearby lake. 

The Bingi succeeded in slaughtering four men and four women and 
capturing a girl whom they brought home alive. When they returned 
they were received with rejoicing and a scalp dance was held by the 
women. The mourning husband had three scalps, and the partisan was 
greatly praised because none of his men had in any way been hurt. This 
was because he had restrained his men from following the enemy when 
they where hidden in the rushes along the shore of the lake and might 
have been dangerous. 

“It is a good thing that I accepted and smoked your tobacco,” said 
the partisan to the husband. “‘Now my heart is better,’’ replied the man, 
“T shall tell all the Indians about this. I am very thankful.” 

So they went off to a big hill, and with mirrors they flashed a warning 
to the fugitives at the lake. As they lay on their backs on the hill the 
returned warriors saw some one approaching. They sent a man to see 
what it was, and he found it to be alarge object resembling a buffalo, but 
when he got close, lo, it was a gigantic skunk, as bigas a bull! The partisan 

said, ‘“That was our guardian leader; get ready to flee.”’ So they ran off. 

“T was a little boy then,” said Ogimauwinini, the narrator, ‘‘and my 
grandfather advised me always to go armed for fear of the foe. ‘I tell you 
this, grandson, he said, ‘because you have no father. When you are a 
man, highly respect the okitcita, when you meet them, and when you 
grow old, don’t ever hunt any of your own people. Keep your temper 

and always remember to look out for the Sioux. If you listen to me, you 
will live to be gray headed.’”’ 


13. PENIS LOQUITUR. 


A young fellow had just gotten married. He was a good hunter, so he 
went out looking for buffalo. They were very scarce, but he found some 
and was glad. Since he had to urinate at this moment he spoke to his 
penis, taking it in his right hand, ‘‘Oh my organ! Do you see the buffalo ?”’ 
There was no answer, so he spoke again, “‘Oh my organ! Do you see the 
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buffalo ?’’ Yet he received no reply. ‘““Oh my organ!’’ he demanded, 
taking it in his left hand, ‘“Do you see the buffalo?” And yet a fourth 
time he inquired, ‘‘Do you see the buffalo ?’”’ This time it answered, “Eh, 
nuwabamauk! Yes I see them!” over and over again. It could not be 
pacified no matter what he did. Presently the young man shot a buffalo 
and cut it up. Then, as he was going home, he withdrew his arm from one 
of his sleeves, and putting his hand under his shirt, he squeezed his 
organ until it could not speak. When he returned his relatives thought 
it strange, for he could not cut his food and his wife had to prepare it for 
him. 

At last his father-in-law told his bride to ask him what was the matter 
with his hand, so she did, and he motioned her outside. When they were 
alone he said, ‘‘I’ll show you what is wrong,” and he released his organ 
which began to cry, ‘““Muwabimauk! I see them!” just as it had done 
before. 

The girl was so frightened that she wept, but he kissed her and said, 
“Don’t cry, I’ll hold it tight!’’ He did this all day, and for some time 
thereafter. One day his organ said to him, “If our mother-in-law touches 
me, I’ll never utter another word!”’ 

He told his wife and father-in-law and they were well pleased. Every 
night his wife used to hold it while he slept, so that night she called, 
“Mother come and touch this!” The old woman slipped her hand under 
her daughter’s and felt along until she caught hold of it. As she seized it, 
it cried, ‘“Na-bib-fip!’’ and ceased to speak forever.! 


14. A STORY HEARD FROM THE SIOUX. 


There were two camps not far apart at the foot of the mountains. 
A young women started alone from one place to the other. When she got 
half way she was tired and sat down. A big bear came close and the girl 
pulled her dresses up to cover her face. She thought she would be killed, 
so she played dead. The bear felt her ribs, but the girl did not move when 
he tickled. He put his hand on her vulva and the girl said, ““Don’t do 
that,”’ so the bear carried her off. The bear had a den where he took her 
and kept her. The girl was all right, but there was no food. The bear 
brought meat to her, but she could not eat without fire, not even raw 
liver. At last the girl tried it and finally got to like her food uncooked. 
Bear had her for a wife. Part of the time he was like a man. 

In the village they hunted for the girl but she was not recovered. She 
used to go and sit on the bank when the bear was gone. One day a man 
saw her and he ran home and told the Indians that he had seen her. So 
afterwards men watched, and one day they caught her and took her home. 
The bear knew it and ran back, and caught up to the men. The Indians 


1 A Sisseton Sioux told me that this story is known to his people. 
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fought and killed him. Then they brought the girl home. In the night 
afterwards four brothers of the bear in man’s form came to the girl first. 
They entered the tent and asked her why the Indians killed their brother. 
“J did it, you can kill me,” she cried. The girl was pregnant so they 
spared her and they went away. Sometime later the girl gave birth to a 
little child, but he had teeth like a bear. The boy grew up to be a man. 
and when there was war, he could not be hit or killed. He was always able 
to visit his underground fathers, for he was half manitou. His father was 
a manitou bear. 


I5. HORNED SNAKE. 


Some Sioux were camping by the lake. The warriors went away and a 
man came and slept with a woman many nights. He forbade her to peep 
and see him. He left and promised her a present. One girl saw him; he 
was a horned snake. The camp moved. The girl was pregnant and her 
husband thought it was his own child and was glad. The girl wanted no 
present when it was born. She laid a hundred eggs, and her husband 
carried them to the edge of a lake as he was told to do in a dream. All 
the eggs were placed close to the lake in a blanket, and they became little 
snakes. They came back around the lodge. When the people saw them 
they ran away and the snakes stayed there and died. If the girl had kept 
them the Indians say, she could have sold them to the Whites for some 
show and become rich. 


16. THE HORSES ABOVE. 


You and your grandchild may yet see what was seen long ago. 
U’eeigoasimon, two horses, in the sky, one black and one white, that can 
go anywhere like the thunderers. 


17. THUNDERER AND MONSTER CONTEST. 


A thunderer once pounced on a huge snake and entangled his claws in 
its back. Neither could escape. A passing Indian, being asked by both 
for help, shot the thunderer, whereas he should have killed the snake. 
There underneath snakes do not steal children, but subterranean 
panthers do. 


18. A MONSTER STEALS A CHILD. 


An underwater panther stole a child in the Chippewa country. In the 
spring the Indians were on an island. A man had a child, a boy. He went 
hunting and his things were in the canoe, the wife placed the child by 
a stick and the man thought when the child disappeared that it had been 
carried to a tent. When he was ready he looked for the child but could 
not find him. He never found him although he hunted everywhere. The 
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next night a young girl heard the baby cry. She went out and looked all 
around, passed several tents, but still she heard it farther off. She at last 
located it way down in the ground. She got a little pole and poked it in 
the ground to mark the place. Then she asked four seers to try to find 
the child, but they could not locate it. At night the girl could not sleep, 
She found the same place again and told her grandmother, who offered 
her food, but she refused to eat. Grandmother asked her if she was sick, 
“No.” — “I think my grandchild heard that baby.’’ She gave the girl 
some presents. “It’s no use giving them to me, I can’t tell where he is, 
I didn’t see the baby, I only heard him.’’ She led the Indians to the pole. 
The baby cried here two nights underground, and they knew it was alive. 
They said Misi Pisi had it, and they tried to find the entrance to its den. 
One of the seers turned himself into a beaver, then into a loon, a hell-diver 
and a broad-bill duck. At last he found the place a little way in the water. 
The four saw the underwater panthers and offered to pay for the child. 
They left, remembering the place. They told the people to dig it out. Ail 
the Indians could now hear the baby plainly and one man offered to jump 
into the den. When they broke through the hole the baby was recovered, 
but it was dead. Its head was broken off. 


Ig. A WITCHCRAFT TALE. 


A witch can take one’s hair or a bit of one’s clothes and witch it with 
medicine. Then that person will be killed in four days. Witches walk on 
water, after putting on skins of a bear or other animals. Once there were 
two villages across a lake, opposite each other. At one of them they held 
the mitewin, and when they finished one young man died. The next night 
a girl died, then a man, then a young woman. The last girl had two 
brothers. They wept and told their father to move their tent about a 
mile away. Their grave yard was on scaffolds, so the boys made a bow 
and four arrows, and slept nearly hidden under the leaves near the 
cemetery. They soon heard someone cross the lake crying, ‘“‘Ch hi hi ho!” 
They heard and saw fire crossing the lake. When it was close they saw 
a great big bear. It came to the grave. The boys shot the bear and found 
an old man wrapped up in its skin which was covered inside with pockets 
containing the medicine. 


20. KICKAKO’ LIES. 


Kickako’ was an old man who habitually told such monstrous lies that 
no one ever believed him. His name is still used to reproach those given 
to exaggeration. “‘Once, long ago,”’ he told a youth, “I was walking on 
the prairie when I saw a great high bank that was all red, and when I 
came up to it, I saw it was a monstrous strawberry! I thought I’d find 
out just how big it was, so I left my pack behind and started to walk 
around it. When I got back it was just sundown.”’ 
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Another time Kickako’ said, “I was once a dog. I used to go with the 
bitches and all my puppies were good hunters. Another time I was a 
horse, a stallion. The head of my lariat was as big as alarge hat, and then 
all my children were fine runners. Another time I was a snowshoe. When 
the women put me on I could see — Oh my! What big cuni they had!” 

“TI was once a sleigh dog (runner?) I saw all the women when they 
stepped over the sleigh. Oh how I liked that for I could see how big they 
were! But the existence I liked the most was when I was keskikce (the 
threshold stick of a lodge). That was best of all, for the young women all 
had to step over me, and I could see what they had. Another time I was 
very hungry, and had no food. I came to a lake and saw a great many 
white fish in it. I took my tobacco bag and filled it with zuckop (basswood 
bark). Then I stripped off, dove into the water, and swam underneath 
until, I got close to the fish. Then I began to fill my pipe and smoke. 
I could see their feet for they were really swans. I tied seven of them 
together. Then I rose, and they started to fly and carried me up in the air. 
When they were over my tent I broke the neck of one. Then they sagged 
down a bit, so I broke another and another, until, when we sank down to 
the earth, only one was left flying.”’ 

“Once we had nothing to eat. We came to a lake where there were many 
ducks. The lake was round, so I took my long shot gun and bent the 
barrel to the proper curve. Then I fired and killed all the ducks.”’ 

“Another time I went away on horse back to visit my son. When I got 
near the tents I losened my hair and began to weep. I painted my face 
and my horse white. All my relatives wondered why it was. ‘Oh what is 
the matter ?’ they asked. ‘Oh my oldest son has spoiled himself’ I said. 
‘Why, is he killed?’ No answer came so they begged me to tell. I said, 
‘Oh, my boy has spoiled himself! He has gotten married.’”’ 

When Kickako’ died he told his friends, ‘‘If I can’t get married in the 
Hereafter, I’ll come back again.’’ But he has never come back. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS. Edited with an Introduction 
by James Weldon Johnson. Musical Arrangements by J. Rosamond 
Johnson, Additional numbers by Lawrence Brown. New York, The 
Viking Press, 1925; 187 pp. 

The Book of American Negro Spivituals has now been before the public for 
several years and a Second Book has come to prove the popularity of the first. 
It is a deserved popularity, not wholly due to the present vogue of the 
spiritual on the concert stage but to the intrinsic merits of the book itself, 
Mr. Johnson is not a scientific student of music, he is an enthusiast who is 
fired with the desire to proclaim the beauties of Negro religious poetry and 
music to a white public sentimentally disposed, more or less, to agree with 
him. A laborious analysis and qualification of his views, expressed in a long 
and rather unnecessary preface, is hardly warranted, for the book is essen- 
tially an anthology, not a monograph. 

That Mr. Johnson is a better lover of his folk than a dispassionate critic 
of its verse is evident. Consider the following passage (pp. 15, 16): ““The white 
people among whom the slaves lived did not originate anything comparable 
even to the mere titles of the Spirituals. In truth, the power to frame the 
poetic phrases that make the titles of so many of the Spirituals betokens the 
power to create the songs. Consider the sheer magic of [ten selected titles of 
spirituals] and confess that none but an artistically endowed people could 
have evolved it.’’ Yet what could be more threadbare in the English poetic 
tradition than such titles — to quote but two of those that Mr. Johnson 
cites — as ‘‘Singing with a Sword in my Hand’ or ‘‘Death’s Goin’ to Lay His 
Cold, Icy Hand on Me?” Does not Mr. Johnson know that death has been 
“laying his cold, icy hand’’ on generations of unfortunate whites ? And if the 
point of the second title lies in the charm and naiveté of the ‘“‘goin’ to’’ and 
‘“‘on me,” what is that but a point of silent conspiracy on the part of the 
whites to give the negro idiom the benefit of a charming and naive interpreta- 
tion ? 

Mr. Johnson’s enthusiasm also gets the better of his judgment when he 
says: ‘‘Among those who know about art it is generally recognized that the 
modern school of painting and sculpture in Europe and America is almost 
entirely the result of the direct influence of African art, following the dis- 
covery that it was art.’ I do not know how far back Mr. Johnson would date 
“the modern school of painting and sculpture in Europe and America,’’ but 
surely even the most up-to-date interpretation of the phrase would hardly 
justify one in attributing to African wood-carving more than a part in- 
fluence in the moulding of modern art tendencies. It is not necessary to 
overstate a case. 

And so with Mr. Johnson’s analysis of American Negro music. That the 
Negroes have a wonderful musical gift — or, what probably comes to the 
same thing in a practical sense, a rich musical tradition that goes back to the 
pre-slave days of Africa — is doubted by none. That a group of Jewish or 
Irish or Italian slaves, living in conditions precisely parallel to those in which 
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the Africans evolved their Americanized culture, could have developed the 
spirituals and blues is all but inconceivable. It does not follow, as Mr. John- 
son seems to think, that American Negro music is merely a carry-over of a 
specifically African tradition, that it owes little or nothing to the white man’s 
musical stock in trade. The truth would seem to be far from simple and not at 
all easy to state either historically or psychologically. No doubt the African 
tradition as such was entirely lost, or nearly so, but in adapting themselves 
to the new environment the Negroes could not take over the hymnology of 
their masters without allowing certain deep-seated habits of musical delivery 
to ring through. In spirit Mr. Johnson may be essentially sound but his 
formulation is certainly far too specific. It is simply not true, for instance, 
that the rhythms of American Negro music are African rhythms. The most 
that one can say is that they are European-American rhythms unconsciously 
modified by habits which require for their explanation a soil of forgotten 
African rhythms. In this, as in countless other cultural cases of a similarly 
coniplex nature, one may speak of a ‘‘predisposition,’’ provided one is prudent 
enough to steer clear of commitments on the score of racial inheritance in a 
biological sense. 

But I shall not rest content with stating my own opinion, which is perhaps 
only a bias. There has just come to hand, opportunely enough, an excellent 
article on African Negro Music in the first number of a new journal, edited by 
Diedrich Westermann, entitied Africa, Journal of the International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures (January 1928; pp. 30—62). This article 
is by Erich M. von Hornbostel, probably the most competent authority on 
primitive music that we have. As for the African background, the following 
citation will be significant : ‘‘In African music, three features stand out above 
all others, and have been noticed and stressed accordingly by all those who 
have heard Negroes sing: antiphony (here understood to be the alternate 
singing of solo and chorus), part-singing, and highly developed rhythm.’ But 
as for the supposed continuity (I mean culturally, not merely psychologi- 
cally) of American Negro with African Negro music, this is what von Horn- 
bostel has to say: ‘‘The African Negroes are uncommonly gifted for music— 
probably, on an average, more so than the white race. This is clear not only 
from the high development of African music, especially as regards polyphony 
and rhythm, but a very curious fact, unparalleled, perhaps, in history, makes 
it even more evident; namely, the fact that the negro slaves in America and 
their descendants, abandoning their original musical style, have adapted 
themselves to that of their white masters and produced a new kind of folk- 
music in that style. Presumably no other people would have accomplished 
this. (In fact the plantation songs and spirituals, and also the blues and 
tag-times which have launched or helped to launch our modern dance- 
music, are the only remarkable kinds of music brought forth in America by 
immigrants.) At the same time this shows how readily the Negro abandons 
his own style of music for that of the European.” 

In another passage von Hornbostel states that ‘‘the gulf between” African 
and European music ‘‘has proved to be so wide that any attempt at bridging 
it is out of the question. African, like any other non-European music, is 
founded on melody, European music on harmony ..... African rhythm 
springs from the drummer’s motions and has far outstripped European 
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rhythm, which does not depend on motion but on the ear.’’ Possibly there is 
something about the American Negro’s swaying of head and body and the 
irregular balance of the right-hand beat against that of the left, which Mr, 
Johnson says is so essential to the production of the “‘swing”’ characteristic 
of the spirituals, that is derivative of the habits of the African drummer and 
dancer dominated by the spirit of the drum. If this is so and it would 
require a pretty piece of research to prove it, — we would have between 
African and American Negro music a connection on the plane of socialized 
motor habit, a far deeper and more elusive plane than that of specific cultural 
patterning. It would not be difficult to find analogies. Thus, in the speech of 
thousands of New Yorkers, not necessarily themselves Jewish, a sensitive 
ear may readily detect melodic contours that are plainly derivative of some 
of the cadences peculiar to Yiddish, a language which may be utterly unknown 





to the speakers. 

It is a great pleasure to turn to the songs themselves. Many of them, 
needless to say, are beautiful. It is hardly necessary in a review of this sort to 
do more than point to the nobility of feeling manifested in such songs as 
‘“‘Go down Moses”’ or ‘“‘Swing low sweet chariot’ or ‘“‘Up on de mountain,” 
which, simple and austere, is in the reviewer's opinion perhaps the most 
wonderful song in the book. Mr. Johnson would probably pick out ‘‘Go down 
Moses”’ as his especial favorite — and not without reason, though its melodic 
curve is of a more obviously acceptable nobility than the strangely elusive, 
long-breathed line of ‘‘Up on de mountain.’’ Often the nobility of the songs 
is relieved by a delicately toying spirit, as in the case of ‘‘Somebody’s 
knockin’ at yo’ do’”’ or, with more abandon, in ‘““‘Who’ll be a witness for my 
Lord ?”’ or “‘Lit’le David play on yo’ harp.’’ This spirit never degenerates 
into the vulgarity of jazz. 

The settings, most of which are by J. Rosamond Johnson, are excellent. 
In the case of a number of the songs, such as ‘‘Somebody’s knockin’ at yo’ 
do’,”’ the musician has introduced just enough counter-1thythm in the accom- 
paniment to bring out the latent rhythmic feeling of the song itself. But 
always with discretion. The settings hold close to the essential rhythmic 
quality of the songs and are done with a fine, musicianly tact. 

EDWARD SAPIR. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


SANTAIL, FOLK TALES, edited by P. O. Bodding, with an introduction by Sten 
Konow. Institut fiir Vergleichende Kulturforschung. Two volumes. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1925. 

In 1909 appeared with the Nutt imprint a translation into English by 
Cecil Henry Bompas, serving in tlre Indian Civil Service, of 184 stories from 
the Santal Parganas taken from the collection of the Rev. O. Bodding, D. D. 
of the Scandinavian mission to the Santals. In addition Mr. Bompas printed 
22 stories from the allied tribe of the Hos of Singhbhum. He refers to the 
Santal stories published in 1891 by the Rev. Dr. Campbell of Gobindpore as 
identical in many instances with those in Dr. Bodding’s collection. The 
present volumes of Santal stories evidently draw from the same material as 
Bompas’s translation. A large number of the more local stories also occur in 
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Bompas, who however excludes as ‘‘unsuited for publication’”’ some humorous 
tales now for the first time published by Bodding. Bompas also includes a 
large number of romantic tales probably drawn from foreign sources which 
do not appear in the present collection. The previous appearance of any or all 
of the stories, however, in no way invalidates the usefulness of these excellent 
volumes. Although the Englishman’s translation is undoubtedly more fluent, 
the Scandinavian publication preserves the original Santal text in romanized 
script side by side with the translation and adds explanatory notes which 
give very full information about Santal social life. 

The Santals compose the most important remnant of the Kolarian race 
which, Konow says, formed the bulk of the population of northern and central 
India when the Aryans entered the country. Their district lies about 150 miles 
north of Calcutta. In these stories they show themselves a good-natured, 
practical people, too patient under oppression, and fond of talk. Bompas says 
that when crops have to be watched on the threshing floor, they will sit up all 
night telling stories. Too credulous or too grasping to make good money- 
lenders, they nevertheless show in these stories a practical common sense in 
dealing with the everyday difficulties of life. They believe in haunting 
spirits called ‘“‘bongas’’, sometimes thought of as spirits of the dead, and tell a 
good many stories in which human beings obtain a bonga wife or husband. 
From the Hindoo they have acquired a number of ‘‘raksha’”’ or ogre stories. 
Hindoo influence is strong both upon Santal language and upon its custom. 
Many common terms correspond exactly with the Urdu, whose vocabulary, 
says Konow is taken over faster than grammatical forms. The picture 
Bodding gives of village life among the Santals corresponds superficially at 
least with what one would observe in any village of northern India. Even 
their burial customs have been altered to conform with the Hindoo mode of 
cremation. Bodding’s notes are here invaluable as a guide to distinctions 
between Santal and Hindoo or Mohammedan native custom. 

The stories, 67 in number, are grouped into animal tales, tales of ogres, 
humorous tales and tales of women. A large part are composed of local 
episodes told with a good sense of humor and much dialogue, into which 
familiar fairy-tale themes are sometimes interpolated in quite unfamiliar 
form. As an example, a deliberately realistic tale of a lazy carpenter (number 
22) concludes with a-novel Faithful John episode in which the four legs of a 
magic bedstead carved for the king by his son-in-law go forth in four direc- 
tions to meet the four dangers which threaten the sleeping king — a gaping 
ogre, a snake, a falling wall, an army; an idea of sentient and protecting 
pillars certainly Indian rather than European, as in the famous ‘‘Thirty-two 
pillars” of Vikramanditya’s throne or the pillar from which broke the Man- 
lion incarnation of Vishnu. Even when a fantastic theme forms the central 
plot, as in the story of the magic food-producing cow, interest centers rather 
upon the homely interest of the theft and the gathering of elders before whom 
judgment is brought. In the Puss-in-boots story (number 10) which corres- 
ponds to the first part of Steere’s Swahili version, the tale concludes less 
romantically ; the bride has to make the best of her disillusionment. Moreover 
a romance which in ordinary collections would demand a happy ending, the 
Santal is satisfied to conclude with a successful suicide. 

Among those stories of realistic village life which seem to be pure Santa 
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are the tale of the silly women who attempt to perform by themselves the cow 
sacrifice and, striking ‘‘where the life is,’ cut at the moving tail; that of the 
son saved from his stepmother’s malice by a symbolic answer; the pathetic 
incident of the childless wife who begs her friends to procure for her a garment 
of ‘‘dusty cloth,’ meaning a robe soiled by the little feet of children; or the 
tale of the quarrel between husband and wife as to which does the more kinds 
of work. Equally realistic in treatment and novel in content are some familiar 
themes — the deaf family each of which passes on an answer to a misunder- 
stood question ; the three sillies; the quibbling friends; the Milkmaid and her 
Pail, — here the Oilman and his Servant (number 34). ‘Don’t be overcon- 
fident like an oilpress bullock,’’ runs the Santal saying. 

Besides the interest of the collection as a realistic picture of Santal life 
the stories are unusually rich in material for comparative study. The story of 
the Three Friends and Bidhi Bidhanta is a close variant to the Egyptian 
story of the Two Brothers. Number 27 may contain the origin of the curious 
door episode in the European version of the stupid brother who takes direc- 
tions literally, which concludes with the episode of the frightened robbers. 
A tale common to European nurseries in which an idiot starts with an article of 
value and changes it successively until he returns carrying nothing but a 
stone, finds in the Santal tale of the man who goes forth with a wife and 
returns with a pumpkin a definite motivation for the losing exchanges. A 
Santal favorite (although likely borrowed) seems to be the so-called Andro- 
meda episode of the monster-killing for the hand of a king’s daughter, in all 
variants of which it is a Dom (a man of low caste) who sets up the false claim 
and is defeated by the customary tokens. One of the most interesting com- 
parisons is that to be found in the story of Kara and Guja (number 48) who 
kill the kites which harry the neighborhood. They ‘‘fell down in the Ganji 
Jamin spring, and where they fell down, they clawed and scratched so that 
they made a big hole in the ground,”’ says the story, and concludes, ‘‘There 
is also a song about this story but I have forgotten it.’’ This is one of the few 
mythical tales included in the collection. It is told to explain how one of the 
sub-septs of the twelve septs into which the Santals are divided got its name 
of ‘‘kitepiercing.’’ It seems to be related to the West Indian Man-crow story 
(see Jamaica Anansi Stories, numbers 70 and go, notes) which Tremearne 
tells from West Africa as ‘“How Auta killed Dodo.” “Barra’’ in Africa, 
“Harry” in Jamaica acts the part of companion to ‘‘Auta’’ or to “Jack.” 
Zeltner has a related story from Senegambia in the ‘‘Histoire de Kama.” 
In this connection the question may well be raised how far West Indian 
story-telling has been affected by the importation of East Indian laborers 
on the estates after the abolition of African slavery. The style of the Santal 
tales of magic is identical with Jamaica negro stories in the ballad-like use 
of repetitive song as a call or lament and the themes correspond closely. Even 
the pattern of the Jamaica negro’s belief in ‘‘duppies’’ bears a close resem- 
blance to the Santal’s in ‘‘bongas.”’ 

A comparison of Santal animal stories with those of the American negro 
reveals still further similarities. The jackal is the trickster, the leopard, tiger, 
or crocodile his dupe. The jackal, tied and beaten until he swells, tricks the 
tiger into taking his place; he ‘‘sees what is not seen and eats what is not 
eaten.’ The jackal attacks the ‘‘tar-baby” (of wax in Santal) with blows of 
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hands, feet and head as in American stories of Rabbit or Anansi. The hare 
helps his friend the jackal secure food, drink, fire-wood, cooking-pot and 
plate from successive passers-by to market, each of whom lays down his load 
to chase the hare while the jackal steals the load. Later the jackal while the 
hare goes to bathe (a Hindoo touch perhaps) eats his fill and spoils the rest. 
The jackal with twelve cartloads of wit is saved from the tiger by his wife 
who boasts a modest basketful. A crafty he-goat frightens a leopard by 
big talk, and the jackal tied to the leopard for encouragement gets badly 
scraped in the retreat. The jackal rewards the crocodile ferryman with a 
mouthful of quartz. When the crocodile catches him by the leg he pretends 
it is a root, and eventually burns up his enemy, the crocodile, while he lies 
hiding in the millet-trash. In a Bompas story (number 117) the jackal under- 
takes the instruction of the crocodile’s children, eats all but one, holds this 
one up successively to preserve the count exactly as in the famous egg- 
counting episode of the Anansi story (number 39). In two variants a thief 
mounts a tiger in the dark intending to steal in one case a pony, in the other a 
bullock. In Bompas (number 115) an ant and an elephant run a race in which 
the ant wins by the relay method. These are only a few conspicuous exam- 
ples. In minor incidents also there is a singular correspondence; for example, 
in the story of the jackal who, drinking from the stream lower down than the 
cow, turns to rend his friend with the reflection ‘‘If she can make the water so 
sweet, how sweet the flesh must be!’’ — a phrase occurring in almost identical 
words in Jamaican as in African story. 


MARTHA W. BECKWITH. 
THE FOLKLORE FOUNDATION, 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


ACOMA, THE SKY CiTy. Mrs. William T. Sedgwick. Harvard University 

Press, Cambridge 1926. 

The author, who ‘‘makes no claim to be more than a compiler,” has at- 
tempted to ‘‘bring together into one small volume the substance of every- 
thing already written about Acoma.”’ 

The first half of the book deals chiefly with the history of Acoma from 
Coronado’s day to the present time. The author has drawn upon published 
documents of early Spanish soldiers and priests and upon later writers for 
her information; no new data are offered. This account is very interesting, 
although written in a most melodramatic and grandiose manner. 

Touching upon her adventures in the pueblo country, the author gushes 
rather freely over the picturesqueness of the scene and the dignified quaint- 
ness of Indian life. It was a romantic and glamorous experience for her to 
sleep out on the ground one night at the foot of the mesa of Acoma, ‘‘under 
a vast and vaulted sky in a silence so enfolding that it was awesome.’’ She 
did not sleep very much, though, she admits, as she spent hours contemplat- 
ing the “dark heavy clouds (which) threw dramatic shadows on the out- 
standing towers that rose all about us, taking on grotesque totemic forms (!), 
massive, rugged, sculpturesque!’’ Mrs. Sedgwick seems to have advanced but 
little beyond the Fred Harvey tourist stage. 

The latter part of the volume deals with Acoma today. Mrs. Sedgwick 
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learned nothing at Acoma. Consequently, in her chapters on Social Organiza. 
tion, Religious Beliefs, and Ceremonials and Rituals, she has been forced 
“to use inferentially whatever seems permissible from related tribes.’’ Hence, 
these chapters consist of incoherent, garbled quotations and references 
ranging from Kroeber’s Zuni Kin and Clan to Frazer’s Golden Bough (see 
p. 181, e. g.). These are always sketchy and superficial and sometimes posi- 
tively erroneous. She has read a great deal, and has included an impressive 
looking bibliography. But she has not digested and assimilated what she has 
read. An understanding of pueblo life and culture still remains beyond the 
grasp of our author. 

Acoma, The Sky City, which is excellently illustrated, will be of interest, 
no doubt, to summer tourists in the Southwest and to women’s clubs in the 
East. But it is of no value whatever to the ethnologist. 


LESLIE A. WHITE. 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO. 


ANCIENT HAWAIIAN MUSIC by H. H. Roberts. Bernice P. Bishop Museum 
Bulletin 29. Honolulu, 1926. 

MUSIC IN THE MARQUESAS ISLANDS by E. S. C. Handy and J. L. Winne. 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 17. Honolulu,1925. 

In these studies of the Bishop Museum, we have in print our first detailed 
and reliable information on Polynesian music. It is with surprise that we find 
it thoroughly native, practically uninfluenced by white contact. But the 
general Polynesian picture cannot be complete without more material. We 
will be able to use the results of such musical studies in relation to the cultural 
problems of the Pacific only when the distribution of general and local 
phases of music throughout Polynesia is accurately known. It is to be 
hoped that phonographic material will be collected from other groups of the 
Polynesian Islands before the songs are irrevocably lost. 

Miss Roberts’ survey of Hawaiian Music, conducted under the auspices 
of the Hawaiian Folklore Commission, has covered the subject extensively 
and well. About 200 melodies have been recorded, 152 of which are given in 
the publication; part of the music is preserved on phonograph records. The 
section of the book on Hawaiian poetry has valuable new information. There 
is a good description of the musical instruments and their use. Besides those 
listed or mentioned by Emerson,! the author mentions the bull-roarer 
(plaything for children), the footboard (used with the hula kalaau*) and a 
rattle consisting of three gourds strung on a stick.* The jew’s harp, classed as 
a problematical wind instrument, should properly be listed with the in- 
struments of percussion. 

The most significant part of the book is that containing the musical 
analysis and the transcriptions. The author’s analysis clearly reveals the 


* Unwritten Literature of Hawaii, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 38. Washington, 1909. 

2? Emerson mentions a performance in 1870 at which, among other innovations, the performers beat 
upon a beam of wood with smal] sticks held between their toes. Op. cit. p. 118—119. 

> Through a hole in the middle gourd a string is led to the stick and wound around it. The loose middle 
gourd is seized with the hand, the string is rapidly pulled out and the upper and Jower gourds, being 
closely attached to the stick, rattle against the middle one. 
, * See E. M, v. Hornbostel and C, Sachs: Systematik der Musikinstrumente, Zeitschrift fiir Ethno- 
ogie, 1914. 
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outstanding features of Hawaiian Music. There are two great groups of musical 
composition, the o/i and the hula (song). By designating the o/i as a chant, 
the hula as a song, or more correctly, dance-song, the two groups are distinctly 
characterized. The form of the o/i is in many respects not rigidly fixed. This 
freedom of form is manifested inthe variability of the length of the phrases 
throughout the song and in the rather unstable character of the tone-material, 
except for one or two tones of basic importance, in which the chanting is in the 
main carried on. Rhythmic and melodic patterns are hardly discernible ; if any 
exist, they are very meagre and inconsistent. A special feature of the o/i is the 
way the chants or parts of chants are brought to a close ; long notes, trills, plays 
on vowels etc. are used. The different classes of o/7 are theoretically distinguish- 
ed by the Hawaiian by the differences in these closing devices and by the 
general manner of singing (which varies with the subject-matter). All the ol7 
are sung solo, unaccompanied by musical instruments or dancing. The hula- 
songs are more regular than the oli. It is characterisic of the hula that the 
length of the repeated melodic line andt he melodic and rhythmic movement 
are comparatively unchanging. The intonation is much more stable and 
suggests tonal patterns of a rigidity hardly discernible in the o/i. The struct- 
ure of most of the hula songs consists of two short, somewhat different 
melodic phrases. The classes are here distinguished and named according to the 
instrumental accompaniment, manner of performing and subject-matter. It is 
very interesting to note that some of the o/i can be sung also as hula and vice 
versa. This shows to what extent it is recognized that the manner of per- 
formance is a definite phase of style. The hula song represents musically a 
much more developed type than the o/7. Yet, as a whole, it gives an impression 
of exceeding primitiveness when contrasted, for instance, with Melanesian or 
Malay music. 

Following the discussion of the old style, is a group of o/i and hula songs 
composed more recently; on the whole they conform to the old style. 

No traces of part-singing have been found. The disappearance of this 
trait from Hawaiian music is rather peculiar. Part-singing in Hawaii was 
reported by early travelers! and has since been disputed. However, more 
recent investigations furnish further evidence of part-singing.? We have also 
positive knowledge of part-singing in the old style by other groups in 
Polynesia and Micronesia.* The controversy seems to have arisen because of 
uncertainty as to what should be called ‘‘part-singing.”’ 

In the final chapter of the book the geographical distribution of the musical 
instruments and musical features of Hawaii is discussed. The author conceives 
the basic features of Hawaiian music as related to those of the early music of 
India. The common source of this style has been placed somewhere in Southern 
Asia. Obviously, it is quite possible that a diffusion of such a style might have 
taken place at one time, but it is extremely doubtful that we shall ever be 
able to substantiate this. It is true that the distribution of Hawaiian musical 
instruments points to Southern Asia. But no similar indications are found 


' See the quotations from early reports contained in King’s Voyage, on pp. 317—318 of this book, 
also Emerson, op. cit. pp. 149—152. 

2 A, Marques: Music in Hawaii Nei. Hawaiian Annual, Honolulu 1886, pp. 51—60, quoted by the 
author on pp. 317—318. : 

§ See for instance the second publication reviewed, for the Marquesas. The ‘‘Phonogramm-Archiv”’ 
in Berlin has songs uninfluenced by occidental music recorded in Samoa and the Caroline Islands, which 
show part-singing. 
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in the music. By actually comparing the musical styles of both areas, a slight 
resemblance is discernible between Hawaiian melodies and some of the 
melodies of Vedic recitation.1 The common features which are the basis of 
this resemblance must be understood in the light of the recitative. Recitat- 
ive chanting as contrasted with singing itself, has certain characteristic 
features wherever it occurs. Its distribution is a very general one. Thus, all 
styles where the music is rather of the character of recitative than singing, 
will show certain regular similarities. The o/i has been characterized as the 
recitative par excellence ; it would resemble, to a certain extent, any recitative, 
Other general aspects are enumerated as being common to the music of 
Hawaii and India, such as downward progression of the melody, the absence 
of harmony, the frequent use of grace-notes and small intervals, etc. 
(pp. 378—380). The presence of such features in both styles is not of 
particular significance as these same features are very widely distributed in 
all styles in which the music is still mainly vocal music. It can hardly be 
hoped that future evidence of connecting links between Hawaiian and Indian 
music will be obtainable. Although the music of the areas involved is far 
from sufficiently known, there are studies on this subject, which the author 
unfortunately must have overlooked.? These studies are sufficient to clarify 
the main musical features of the area. Miss Roberts’ hypothesis is not 
supported by this material. 

The Music of Hawaii, as it has been ably presented by the author, brings 
out some particularly interesting points. One of these is the emphasis on 
recitative: all singing is done in this manner except the dance-songs. (The 
hula-style might be conceived as an outgrowth and specialized development 
of the recited o/i-style.) Another is the relatively very primitive character of 
Hawaiian Music; this becomes apparent in the restricted, unstable and 
clustering tone material, in the poverty of melodic andrhythmic patterns and in 
the simplicity of form. This primitiveness of style will very probably be found, 
after further research, to occur in other parts of Polynesia. Somewhat similar 
characteristics have been found also in Micronesia.* However, the material 
now known is insufficient to draw conclusions from. The poverty of 
the musical development in Polynesia is the more interesting when con- 
trasted with the rich development of Polynesian poetry. The occurrence 
of such a style in Polynesia and Micronesia is significant in that it represents 
a type of musical style which occurs sporadically in various places, correlated 
with relative primitiveness of other cultural phases. It has been found so far 
among the Vedda, Kubu, Andaman Islanders, Patagonians and Tierra del 
Fuegians, also in Eastern Siberia.‘ Were it not for its occurrence in Micro- 
nesia and Polynesia, this correlation would have more general validity. 


' The author reters especially to the melodies No, 458—460 in E. Felber: Die indische Musik det 
vedischen und der klassischen Zeit. (23. Mitteilung der Phonogramm-Archivs-Kommission, Sitzungs- 
berichte der Kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. Vienna, 1912). 

9 See the studies of E. M. v. Hornborstel on Melanesian, Malay and Siamese, of C. Stumpf on Siamese, 
of J. Groneman and J, P. Land, of Brands-Buys on Javanese, of J. Kunst on Balinese, of G. Knosp on 
Further Indian Music; bibliographies in C. Stumpf: Die Anfange der Musik, Leipzig rgrr. and in 
W. V. Bingham: Five years cf progress in Comparative Musical Science. Psychological Bulletin Vol. XI. 
19T4. PP. 430—433- 

3 See phonographic material from the Caroline Islands in the ‘““Phonogramm-Archiv” Berlin; results 
to be published. 

4 See: C. S. Myers: chapter Music in C, G. and B. Z. Seligmann: The Veddas, r911., M. Wertheimer: 
Die Musik der Wedda, Sammel bande der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft XI, 1909., E. M. v. Horn- 
bostel : Oberdie Musik der Kubu in B. Hagen: Die Orang-Kubuauf Sumatra, 1908,, Portman: Andamanese 
Music in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XX. Part 2., E. Fischer: Patagonische Musik in 
Anthropos Vol, III. 1908, Tierra del Fuego: according to an unpublished investigation of von Horn- 
bostel; Eastern Siberia: according to an unpublished investigation of the reviewer. 
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In the joint publication on Music in the Marquesas Islands, Mr. E. S. 
¢. Handy gives condensed data on Polynesian singing, on chanting in the 
Marquesas group and on the types of songs and their use. Miss Winne has 
contributed ten melodies transcribed by ear and represented by graphs, 
analyses of the melodies and remarks on singing. 

For a comparison with Hawaiian Music this material is too limited; never- 
theless it is clear that in its most general aspects, Marquesan Music is similar 
to Hawaiian. The first of the musical notations gives us an example of 
Polynesian part-singing. The resulting intervals range from a small second 
toa minor third. The presence of seconds in the part-singing of the Marquesas 
is of interest as seconds sung in a similar way or carried through in parallel 
movement, occur also in isolated localities of Micronesia (Caroline Islands) 
and Melanesia (Admiralty Islands). The significance of this phenomenon 
is not quite clear as yet. Considering how little we know about Polynesian 
Music, this small contribution is very valuable. It is to be hoped that 
more material will be collected with the phonograph in the near future, 
from the Marquesas Islands as well as from other groups, in order that mus- 
ical studies from this area can be utilized for the problems of Anthropology. 


GEORGE HERZOG. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


? See the remarks by E. M. v. Hornbostel on the Music of the Admiralty Islanders in: R. Thurnwald: 
Im Bismarckarchipel und auf den Salomoinseln 1906—1909, Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie rg1o, p. 141. 
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